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THE HONOUR OF LIBERALISM : 
AN APPEAL. 


‘* Impeachment, that great guardian of the purity of the constitution, 
is in danger of being lost, even to the idea of it.” 
BurKE: Thoughts on Present Discontents.” 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Every attentive observer of English politics must remark on 
the singular anomaly that Conservative Ministers, when in office, 
have little difficulty in controlling the units of their Party ; whereas, 
in like circumstances, the rank and file of the Liberal Party, though 
remaining loyal to some particular Minister or Ministers, are in a 
state of ill-concealed uneasiness and distrust at the doubtful acts 
of some of their political leaders, in the security of office. The 
true Liberal believes that a Liberal Ministry will exercise its ad- 
ministrative functions in the spirit of liberality, as its name 
signifies ; hence his discontent at finding the essentials of the 
Liberal creed scorned and trampled on with contempt by the men 
whom he has placed in power, trusting in their glittering words and 
fair promises, by which they hide the gaudy tinsel of their minds. 


lL. 


To no Government more than the present does the preceding 
section apply. With the clamorous voice of the Socialist resound- 
ing in the land, Liberalism must collect its forces and purge itselt 
of the disloyal in its ranks, for an open enemy is a less dangerous 
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foe than a false friend. Liberalism owed its past vitality to its 
maintenance of liberty among nations and individuals, coupled with 
a stern resistance to the oppressive tendencies of autocracies and 
bureaucracies. In the course of this article, we propose to review 
the conduct of two great Departments of State under the control 
of Liberal Ministers—the Colonial Office and the Foreign Office 
—with the object of showing how Lord Elgin and Sir Edward 
Grey have dishonoured their Party. 

The first important question that Lord Elgin had to deal with 
was the grave position in the Transvaal Colony, created by the 
importation of Chinese coolies as blackleg labour to work the Rand 
gold mines. It is unnecessary to do more than remind the readers 
of this Review of the grounds upon which the Liberal Party 
denounced Chinese labour. The moral evils arising from the 
absence of any Chinese women; the economic dangers produced 
by the sudden influx of a large mass of poorly-paid labour; the 
limitations imposed by the terms of the Ordnance on the freedom 
of the individual; the introduction of brutal methods of corporal 
and other punishment; were cited with striking effect by Liberal 
candidates throughout England and Scotland during the last elec- 
tion. Yet, when the hour came for the solution of the problem, the 
Colonial Office met the clamour of the Party to end the system of 
servile labour sanctioned by Mr. Lyttelton, with a non possumus, 
plus a vulgar sneer from Mr. Churchill concerning “ terminological 
inexactitudes.” Lord Elgin contented himself with checking the 
importation of the coolies, and remedying some of the complaints 
as to labour and pay ; also, he was compelled by an indignant Party 
to issue several Repatriation Proclamations. But what of the 
moral cancer and the deprivation of freedom? Silence! he 
rattling of the shackles is still ringing in England’s ears ; unnatural 
vice rears unchecked its ugly head; but the conscience of 
Liberalism has been lulled by the assurances of an unscrupulous 
Secretary of State. 

Within a few months of the accession of the Liberal Govern- 
ment to power, a conflict occurred in Natal between a band of Zulus 
and a body of police, acting as tax-collectors. The tax in question 
was nominally due on the Ist January, 1906, but could not be 
recovered by process of law until May 31st. However, the Natal 
Government thought it their duty to enforce payment of the tax 
on February 8th. Inspector Hunt was empowered to obtain pay- 
ment at a place known as Byrnetown, and, accordingly, he, with a 
body of police, proceeded to carry out his instructions. What 
exactly happened between the police and the Zulus is only known 
through the testimony of Sergeant Stephens, cited by Mr. Jellicoe, 
in his address to the Privy Council: “Sergeant Stephens reported 
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that in the fog and dust he could not see anything except a native 
seizing the bridle of Inspector Hunt’s horse, whereupon ~the 
Inspector lifted a revolver and shot the native dead.” (The Times, 
April 3rd, 1906). The killing of this native resulted in a desperate 
struggle, in the course of which Inspector Hunt and a policeman 
were assegaied. For this offence, the two actual criminals were 
executed, twelve others being arrested as accessories. Martial law 
was instituted by the Governor of Natal in a Proclamation con- 
taining this paragraph: “I do hereby proclaim and make known 
that the Colony of Natal is placed and shall be under martial law 
from the date hereof until this proclamation shall be revoked or 
amended.” “The date hereof,” was the oth February, and under 
no principle of law or morality could these men be tried under 
martial law; or by a tribunal whose jurisdiction only extended to 
condemning prisoners for acts of rebellion committed 8n or after 
the oth February. In fact, these wretched natives were dragged 
before a court martial, tried, sentenced to death, and executed, 
their property being confiscated for the benefit of Natal. Many 
Englishmen of note, implored Lord Elgin to intervene and 
stop the executions. Lord Elgin postponed the infliction 
of the death penalty for twenty-four hours; but his robust 
Liberalism collapsed after such an unwonted strain, and he 
permitted the “law” to take its course; not justice. War ensued 
in Zululand, and the rebellion was put down with a savagery and 
ferocity unequalled in modern times, as the evidence contained in 
the Blue Books and other documents prove. On July 16th, 1906, 
the Daily Mail and other London papers, published a cabled sum- 
mary of some terrible charges printed in the Sunday Times of 
Johannesburg. Lord Elgin telegraphed to the Natal Government 
for information, receiving a reply which, in effect, repudiated the 
Sunday Times statements; but the value of the investigation into 
these specific charges of Major Nicolay, an officer engaged in the 
campaign, will be appreciated when the cable times are studied. 
Lord Elgin telegraphed at 4.27 p.m. on July 16th; and the reply 
was received at “436 am. July 18th,” an interval of 36 hours! 
(Consult, “ Further Correspondence relating to Native Disturbances 
in Natal, CD, 3027.”) In the meantime, private letters from the 
scene of operations were reaching England in which the doings of 
the white troops and the native levies were discussed very frankly. 
The Daily News and The Tribune printed some of these letters, 
and Lord Elgin was urged by a correspondent to appoint a Com- 
mission of Inquiry (The Times, October 22nd, 1906). It was 
pointed out to the Colonial Secretary that the Natal Government’s 
own admissions afforded strong ground for inquiring into the truth 
of the many reports current as to the atrocities perpetrated in the 
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campaign. In Despatch 101 (CD, 3027), Governor McCallum 
conveyed this information to Lord Elgin: “Approximate number 
of natives killed, 3,500. Approximate number of natives taken 
prisoners or who surrendered, including wounded, 2,000.” These 
figures amount to an admission that nearly twice the number of 
natives were killed than were wounded and taken prisoners. We 
should be glad to have our attention drawn to any modern cam- 
paign where anything like this proportion can be established. The 
usual figures are, two or three wounded, excluding prisoners, to one 
killed. When one recalls the wording of the letter of Major 
Nicolay, “that no quarter is given in the campaign”; one cannot 
avoid being impressed with the strength of the przma facie case 
against the Natal troops. Lord Elgin declined to permit the 
examination of Major Nicolay, no doubt wisely, from the point of 
view of the Natal Government. But, we venture to remind the 
Colonial Secretary that the Zulus are subjects of H.M. the King, 
equally with the white colonists of Natal; and it was his duty to 
hold the balance evenly between the contending parties. In the 
event, what action did Lord Elgin take? At the close of the cam- 
paign, he despatched to Natal a congratulatory message ; we have 
searched in vain for courteous language in which to describe this 
precious document, so we leave it to speak for itself, in all its 
hypocritical infamy: “The judgment and moderation shown in 
the commutation of courts-martial sentences inspire the hope that 
the peace of the Colony will now be re-established on the broad 
basis of justice and good feeling for all races.” Governor 
McCallum provides the world with one instance of “the judgment 
and moderation shown in the commutation of courts-martial sen- 
tences,” on p. 65 of CD, 3247. “The case of Maqomanklu gave 
my advisers some difficulty. _The evidence was entirely of a cir- 
cnmstantial character. ... . The evidence upon which the Crown 
based its case depended in a great measure upon what was the 
meaning in a native sense of certain forms and ceremonies which 
the prisoner was supposed to have observed. The evidence on this 
point was somewhat contradictory, and it was decided, therefore, 
that it would be wiser to commute the sentence to one of im- 
prisonment for life.” What gracious magnanimity! ! 

Limitations of space, and a desire not to let too strong a light 
shine on the brutality of Lord Elgin’s colonial policy, render it 
impossible for us to analyse with the care it deserves, the attitude 
of the Colonial Office in regard to the awful treatment of the 
aborigines of W. Australia. The cruelties denounced by Dr. Roth 
in his report of 1905, remain unchecked, according to Bishop 
Gibney’s letters in the Australian Press during last year. 
The Melbourne Age, of May 10th, 1907, writes to this effect, in a 
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powerful leader :—“ Is it a fact that the W. Australian Government 
is still treating the aboriginals of that State in the same barbarous 
way that the Government of the Congo is dealing with the Con- 
golese? A couple of years ago allegations to that effect were made 
on the evidence of an officer appointed to deal with the question. 
It was shown that the police methods of dealing with the natives 
savoured more of the customs of savages than of civilised usage. 
Natives arrested in the far bush were chained to the stirrup irons 
of troopers and dragged to prisons under conditions that curdled 
the blood of humanity... The W. Australian Government 
promised, if not to punish the wrongdoers, at least to prevent any 
recurrence of the horros which had been exposed. According to 
Bishop Gibney, of Perth, ministers have failed to restrain the 
ferocity of their servants on the borders of civilisation,” etc., etc. 
Lord Elgin has done nothing to prevent “any recurrence of the 
horrors which had been exposed.” These unfortunate aborigines 
are not subjects of the Congo Free State, otherwise there would 
have been a Committee formed for the purpose of reminding the 
world that England would not tolerate such horrors. Unhappily 
for them, these aborigines are inhabitants of the British Empire— 
Civis Remanus sum—so they should be proper subjects for Lord 
Elgin’s loving and tender care. There is a well known story of a 
very small boy who was late for school ; he explained to the teacher 
that the ground was so slippery that for every step he had taken 
towards the school he had slipped back two. The steps which 
Lord Elgin has taken to remedy this Australian scandal appear to 
have been of equal utility. 1 

The granting of responsible government, to the Transvaal, 
though nominally incident to the Colonial Office, was a measure 
which redounded to the credit of the whole Government, and no 
one Minister can claim special praise for this admirable piece of 
reform, unless it be the Prime Minister. 

Another problem of intricacy, upon which Lord Elgin had to 
exercise his retiring administrative talents, related to the legislation 
directed against the British Indians in the Transvaal. Everyone 
will grant that the conflict between Imperial and local policies ren- 
dered the situation a complicated one; nevertheless, Lord Elgin 
ingeniously contrived to simplify the ins and outs of even this maze 
by a steady refusal to be trapped into following any road which 
would have led to the centre. A minister for the British Empire, 


1. The remark of Lord Acton in summing up Lord Liverpool’s career, ‘‘ His 
mediocrity was his merit. The secret of his policy was that he had none,”’ must recur 
to anyone who has followed Lord Elgin’s tenure of the Colonial Office. Unhappily, 
unlike the period of Lord Liverpool’s administration, the wisest and boldest statesman- 
ship is demanded to-day at the Colonial Office, as the race difficulty may be destined to 
be the rock on which the British Empire will split. 
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he allowed the inhabitants of one small section of the Empire to 
insult and maltreat, through their representatives, peoples totalling 
300 millions. As we write these lines, the subjects of the Emperor 
of India are being threatened with imprisonment for desecrating 
the new holy land of the Transvaal. 

We weary of this task, which a sense of public duty has im- 
posed upon us, of criticising the Colonial Administration of the 
Government, so we conclude by hoping that the Liberal Party will 
insist on the flaccid and nerveless Lord Elgin being relegated to 
the obscurity from which he would never have emerged but for 
the mistaken kindness of a too for-bearing Prime Minister. 


II. 


Foreign Offices are essentially bureaucratic institutions in 
European countries; and especially in England. Little oppor- 
tunity is given to Parliament to debate on the tortuous ways of 
British diplomacy, as planned by the Permanent Officials of the 
Foreign Office, with the approval of the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs for the time being. Thus, under a Liberal administration, 
the Minister most likely to be the target for the arrows of the 
skirmishing irregulars who constitute the band of ardent spirits, the 
strength of which is the test of any Party worth its salt, is the 
Foreign Secretary. While recognising this to the full, one cannot 
help feeling that those who would brand Sir E. Grey as a traitor to 
Liberalism have much to found their taunt upon. The incident at 
Denshawai, in June, 1906, has tarnished the reputation of Sir 
Edward Grey, and all those connected with it, for ever. What 
were the details of that shameful transaction? Some British 
officers, desiring some sport, applied to the Omdeh of Denshawai 
village for permission to shoot pigeons in the fields surrounding it. 
The Omdeh gave his consent, but omitted to inform the villagers. 
It should be remembered that pigeons had been illegally shot in a 
previous year at Denshawai; complaints had been addressed by 
the villagers to the authorities and compensation was promised ; 
needless to add, the money has not been paid to this day. The 
officers arrived at the village, and commenced their sport, but they 
were soon interfered with by the villagers.) The Egyptians did 
not understand English, while the officers did not know Arabic. 
In consequence of this mutual ignorance, the argument between the 
officers and the villagers became somewhat heated. In some un- 
explained way, the threshing floor of Mohamed Abd-el-Nebi- 
Moazzin caught on fire; then, in the scuffling, one of the officers’ 
guns exploded-—it is said, accidentally—and injured the wife of 
Mohamed Abd-el-Nebi Moazzin, and four other natives. It was 
only after this calamitous mishap, as was found by the judgment of 
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the Court, that the riot became serious. The mob started to beat 
the officers with sticks, and Major Pine Coffin, who was in com- 
mand, erdered Captains Bull and Bostock to run to the camp for 
assistance. The Judgment says: “And although Capt. Bull had 
received a severe blow on the head, he obeyed the order—he ran 
on and looked back at no one. The heat was intense, and Capt. 
Bull fell on the way unconscious, having also received a sunstroke. 
He was removed to the camp, where he died at seven o’clock on 
the evening of the same day.” Many of the villagers were arrested 
and tried for the murder of Capt. Bull, and for assaulting the other 
officers. The natives were not tried by a jury, but by that instru- 
ment of tyranny, a convenient Special Tribunal. The trial was a 
farce, the examination of the many detendants being rushed 
through in half-an-hour, although the trial extended over three 
days. Four prisoners were sentenced to death; two to imprison- 
ment for life, including the man whose wife had been shot ; one to 
fifteen years’ penal servitude ; six to seven years’ penal servitude ; 
others to be flogged, and imprisoned for shorter terms of two years 
and one year. The official account of the scene at the executions 
is worthy of reproduction: “At 1.30pm... the Mudir of Menufia 
summoned Hassan Aly Mahfuz . . The accused prays loudly, and 
at a signal from the Mudir the executioner and his assistants pinion 
him, He is then led to the scaffold and guided up the steps. . . . 
The Mudir gave the signal, the bolt was drawn, and death was 
instantaneous. Two prisoners awarded lashes were successively 
called up, and the sentences were duly carried out. The body of 
Hassan Aly Mahfuz was then taken down and removed upon a 
stretcher to the mortuary tent. Yusif Hussein Silim was next 
brought forward, and was similarly executed. Two more prisoners 
were flogged,” and so the ghastly spectacle is recorded till the end. 
Lord Cromer, in his own Memorandum, irretrievably condemns 
himself: “All I need say is that I concur in Mr. Findlay’s re- 
marks, and that, had I remained in Egypt, I should in every respect 
have adopted the same course as that which he pursued.” Ah! It 
is a pretty picture for an English Liberal! The dead man swaying 
in the breeze, his comrades writhing under the relentless lash, and 
Lord Cromer and Sir Edward Grey, with their hands over their 
hearts, protesting their humanity. Well, history will judge them. 
Sir Edward Grey’s responsibility is far heavier than Lord 
Cromer’s, for had he acted with promptitude the grim tragedy on 
the Plains of Denshawai could have been averted. By not inter- 
fering in mitigation of these utterly indefensible sentences, the 
Foreign Secretary threw away a magnificent chance of redeeming 
his desertion of his leader during the South African War. Time 
went on, and the Liberal Party slowly wakened to the dastardly 
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nature of the deed which the Foreign Secretary had nearly seduced 
it into accepting as um fait accompli. The eloquent reproaches of 
Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and other men of 
standing, irrespective of party, roused the conscience of Liberalism 
to the full enormity of the offence which had been defended in its 
name, by one of its professed leaders. Sir Edward Grey was 
fiercely attacked in the Debate on the Foreign Office Vote, but 
silenced his critics by pledging himself to lay papers on the table. 
At the very moment that he was speaking, he had the Judgment of 
the Tribunal in his possession ; in plain words, the House of Com- 
mons was tricked into thinking that the documents were not yet to 
hand from Egypt. The Judgment was suppressed until the 26th 
July, when the remainder of the Session was mapped out for other 
business. Sir Edward Grey and his advisers were not content with 
these discreditable tactics, successful though they had been. A 
White Paper was published, purporting to record the evidence given 
at the trial. With one remarkable exception, it does. The aim of 
the prosecution was to prove murder, and certain medical evidence 
was adduced with that end in view. Drs. Bostock and Nolan were 
called as witnesses. Dr. Bostock was a prejudiced witness, as he 
was one of the victims of the attack. Dr. Nolan’s evidence was 
omitted from the White Paper, also his report. For his report, 
there was substituted a report of Dr. Bostock, and Public Health 
Inspector Nessim Dawood. Nessim Dawood was not called as a 
witness, and therefore the White Paper medical testimony rested 
on the evidence of one prejudiced man. The Egyptian Gazette, the 
organ of the Anglo-Egyptians, fortunately, reports Dr. Nolan’s 
evidence. “Dr. Nolan was then called, and stated that in his 
report he had said that the wounds were caused by violent blows 
with a blunt instrument, but the direct cause of death was heat 
apoplexy.” The relevance of this piece of evidence will be under- 
stood when one recalls that Lord Cromer, Sir E. Grey, and Mr. 
Findlay have all expressed the opinion that a British jury would 
have convicted six men of murder. The legal effect of Dr. Nolan’s 
evidence, in an English Court, would have been to compel the 
Judge to stop the murder case, and to direct the case to be pro- 
ceeded with on the basis of manslaughter. It is clear, that Sir 
Edward Grey, hard pushed as he was over this lamentable and 
grave blunder, did not scruple to “cook” the White Paper, so as 
to lead the public astray by a false representation of the evidence. 

The living Denshawai prisoners have been released, at last, 
under the irresistible pressure of representative men and women, 
comprising all sections of the community. But there are the 
widows and children of the dead? Will not Liberalism cleanse 
itself of the stain of Denshawai by demanding, with no uncertain 
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voice, that monetary reparation be awarded to the dependents of 
the dead who should be living ? 

We pass on from the sorrows of the Land of the Nile to treat 
of the Convention concluded between Russia and England at St. 
Petersburg, on August 31st, 1907. Though the House of Com- 
mons is assumed to have control of treaty-making, England being 
a democratic country, this convention was signed two or three days 
after the rising of the House. The Denshawai “tactics” were re- 
peated by Sir Edward Grey in the case of the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention, and the House of Commons found itself once again out- 
witted by the astute authority on fly fishing. Just let us see to 
what abominations a Liberal Foreign Secretary has allied England, 
and what we fear the Liberal Party will sanction, during the next 
Session of Parliament, under the soothing and calming influence of 
the smooth-tongued Foreign Secretary. “In the small Livonian 
town of Fellin, Baron von Sievers, a landowner, and also chief of 
the local punishment expedition, arrested and condemned to death 
49 persons without any pretence whatever of a trial. Before their 
execution they were compelled, in the presence of their families and 
relatives, to dig their own graves. Baron Sievers then ordered 
them to kneel down on the edges of the graves, and the soldiers 
were commanded to shoot from behind and aim at their heads. 
The result of this most inhuman proceeding was to scatter the 
skulls of these unfortunate and heroic men all around the excava- 
tions, whilst the headless corpses tumbled into the graves. The 
spectacle was so terrible that some of the women who were com- 
pelled to be present—the wives, mothers, and sisters of the con- 
demned men—instantly went raving mad.” (“The Revolution in 
the Baltic Provinces of Russia,” p. 68). We may mention that the 
relatives of the Denshawai prisoners were brought to the place of 
execution under escort, the swishing of the whips, and the execra- 
tions of the condemned intermingling harmoniously with the 
mournful wailing of the women and children. Indeed! Russia 
and England, Baron Sievers and Sir Edward Grey, protectors of 
Macedonia from the unspeakable Turk, are allies in much more 
than the diplomatic sense. There was a time when no Liberal 
Foreign Secretary would have so endangered the reputation of his 
Party by negotiating such a Treaty, with such a Power, and with 
such terms. The preamble of the Agreement partitioning Persia 
into “ spheres of influence ” is couched in these cynical professions 
of mincing diplomacy: “The Governments of Great Britain and 
Russia having mutually engaged to respect the integrity and in- 
dependence of Persia, and sincerely desiring the preservation of 
order throughout that country ”—“ order reigns in Warsaw,” and 
“ Denshawai is quiet”—“and its peaceful development, as well as 
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the permanent establishment of equal advantages for the trade and 
industry of all other nations,” etc, etc. Sir Edward Grey should 
be welcomed as an admirable successor to Lord Rosebery as the 
representative of “high finance” in the Liberal Government. The 
exploitation of the feebler nations for the commercial advantage of 
a well known cosmopolitan banking house, into whose ruth- 
less hands the Liberal Foreign Secretary has delivered 
Persia and its Parliament, has become the hub round which the 
foreign policy of Liberalism will revolve in the future, unless the 
Party does its duty to its country and to itself. The National 
Party was crushed for 25 years in Egypt by British bayonets and 
warships, when the European bondholders saw that Egypt was 
bestirring itself after a slumber of centuries. The same fate will 
befall Persia, unless the Persian Parliament is wary of interfering 
with the security for spendthrift Sultans’ loans. Are Liberals so 
faithless to their commandments, that they will cringe and waver 
before financiers and their tools, however distinguished their paid 
hirelings, in a golden chorus of silvern voices, may acclaim them to 
be? 

The “ masterly inaction” of Sir Edward Grey in the Mace- 
donian troubles would be inexplicable, were we not aware that the 
cosmopolitan money kings of Europe are anxious that their respec- 
tive Governments should not harass the Sultan, until the division 
of certain valuable concessions and mining rights in Anatolia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and other portions of the Ottoman Empire, 
has been satisfactorily completed. 

Ample though the material before us is, the framer of an 
indictment, who is a believer in moderation, should not invoke 
every misdemeanour against an accused; but, we would earnestly 
beseech Liberals to study the passage from Burke, which we have 
cited as the text of this article. Socialism and Toryism will crush 
Liberalism between them, if the Liberal Party does not punish 
those of its leaders who have cast aside the eternal nobilities of 
humanity, freedom and justice, from which the Liberal Party of 
the past derived its inspiration, its attraction, and its greatness. 


“STANHOPE OF CHESTER.” 
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LIBERALISM WITHOUT IDEAS: 
A FEW NOTES. 


“LIBERALISM without ideas.” The very thought of it gives most 
furiously to think. The fact that Mr. Asquith is engaged in carry- 
ing out Mr. Chamberlain’s Radical doctrine of “ Ransom,” (that is, 
taking from the wealth of the rich by death duties and differentiated 
income tax, and giving to the poor through old age pensions)’ 
though “ Ransom” is repudiated by the more influential members 
of the Liberal Party, makes for tears rather than laughter. 


The Unionists are adopting Social Reform as the middle way 
out of the difficulty caused by the Socialist debate. | The militant 
Socialists want, and mean to have, the whole hog. Are not 
Liberals in danger of being left without a catch word (or catch 
phrase) which would express their attitude towards the problem of 
the hour ? 


A social reform may mean to the Unionist something which 
can be talked about at meetings or in smoke rooms, introduced 
into the House of Commons as a Bill, emasculated in Committee, 
and finally rendered innocuous in the House of Lords ; but its use- 
fulness as a “ catch word” cannot be denied. The militant Socialist 
may have to learn that he cannot make changes without carrying 
public opinion with him, and that public opinion means a good deal 
more than extreme Socialist opinion; and the “catch word” seems 
to serve his purpose for the present. But neither “ Social Reform ” 
nor “ Socialism,” represents the Liberal attitude of mind. 


It may be argued that the time has arrived when leading states- 
men on both sides should make a public plea for sane electioneer- 
ing. The platform orator may be reminded that the efflorescence 
with which he surrounds his remarks often deludes plain people and 
causes confusion of thought. Election managers generally may be 
asked to consider whether a stronger appeal should not be made to 
the reason of the voter, and that less of playing on the fancies, 
prejudices, and emotions may not better meet the necessities of the 
case. But still the need for the catch word would not disappear. 
There may, of course, be good or bad catch words. The use of 
“Pro-Boer ” or “ Tariff Reform,” or “ Taxation of Food,” “ Social 
Reform,” or “ Socialism,” may be decried from one side or the other 
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as stating less rather than more of the fact. An approximately 
correct catch word, however, enables the synoptic view of a ques- 
tion to be stated, and is therefore invaluable. 

Cannot a principle be formulated which is sound in economics, 
advances the Liberal politic a stage to meet the conditions of 1908, 
and yet may be expressed in such a form that the average Liberal 
will see that it means the thing he means? 

There are to be discerned in current Liberal thought, in 
speeches, books, and articles, references to an extension of the 
principle of democracy, and indications that the system of natural 
liberty—whether you take its political or economic significance—is 
regarded as obsolete. Allusions are made to the “ democratic inter- 
pretation of property”; to one hundred and twenty-five Acts 
of the Liberal Government (to date) as being the “ witnesses of the 
dawn of a new democratic era”; to trade unionism as being an 
integral part of our commercial system ; to the need for stating the 
nation’s prosperity in terms of human beings; and to political and 
economic practice being ahead of the text-books in those branches 
of science ; and many others. Alongside of this, you have uncom- 
promising Socialism insistent, demanding to be heard, refusing to 
go away unanswered. , 

Abstract Socialism is as a constant apparition to many Liberals 
who, nevertheless are taking their courage in both hands in the 
belief that the Liberal leaders will save the situation; that the 
Liberal champions will lay the apparition, and find in it only a wild 
man who can be induced to cease howling in the wilderness, and be 
brought back once more to the abodes of men, clothed and in his 
right mind. These Liberals may be mostly of the middle class— 
shopkeepers, professional men, employers of labour, or salaried 
officials of works. They have made their careers by enterprise and 
self-help as that was fit and proper under the individualist condi- 
tions—more or less unrestricted—of Victorian and early Twentieth 
Century times. They may remain Liberals in name (1) because 
they desire some specific reform such as education; disestablish- 
ment ; to mend or end the House of Lords ; or (2) because they can 
use some non-committal phrase which seems to preserve their 
consistency. But at heart they dislike Socialism as “a tyranny” 
which would prevent them, if they had their time to live over 
again, from making their lives “the success” they would desire. 
In consequence, it is to be feared that at by-elections and the 
next General Election, there will be a leakage of Liberal votes, 
openly or by advantage being taken of the secrecy of the ballot. 
Has not the Government gone far enough? these Liberals ask. 
Why should our allegiance be strained to breaking point? Well, 
then, may it not be argued on their behalf, that the Government 
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has gone as far in the Socialist direction as it safely can within the 
limits of that practical Liberalism which finds general acceptance: 
at present. The hesitancy of the middle-class Liberal may be due 
to the fact that tones of Benthamism are still reverberating in the 
echo chamber of the inner man. But all the same he is a drag on 
progress. Cannot he, too, be brought into the progressive line? 

A new campaign of ideas is wanted—if only for the sake of 
the laggards—and the building up a system of Liberal thought 
which would remove the drag and clear the way forward. Indus- 
trial Democracy might be taken as the basal idea, for it is simply 
Liberalism analysed, and its economics as well as its political factors. 
stated. The assumption underlying Industrial Democracy would 
be: that the society should be organised with greater and greater 
efficiency for the production of wealth. The ultimate aim would be to. 
abolish economic poverty, and to abolish ignorance or intellectual 
poverty. Definite proposals with these objects in view would have 
to be tested by that as the standard; for it would be recognised 
that the prosperity of the nation depended on the production of 
wealth (commodities and services) for the people at home and as 
many of those abroad as could be supplied, on the principle of 
reciprocal demand within the limits of comparative cost, allowing 
for necessary restrictions, in the world market. And of the term 
“ Industrial Democracy,” “ Democracy ” would mean government of 
the people by itself through experts elected or selected by itself,. 
criticised by enlightened public opinion, and responsible to itself. 
The “ Industrial” qualification would imply that the economic ac- 
tivities of the people should be expressed in terms of human beings. 
and prosperity, instead of prosperity only. In short, national 
prosperity would be “cashed” for the benefit of the whole of the 
people. 

The effects of thirty years of communal education may not be 
as satisfactory as its pioneers hoped they would be, but, in politics 
at any rate, it is clear that catch words are becoming of less and 
less value if they have not behind them definite notions which may 
be thought out and taken a mental grip of by plain people. 

One of the merits of the Radical campaign of 1885 in Bir- 
mingham, was that Chamberlain, R. W. Dale, and the others taught 
ideas to those of us who were in the Midland city during that 
memorable epoch of its political history. All vital issues were 
analysed. Every difficulty was faced. There were no half-decided 
meanings. There were no open questions. Debatable points were 
thrashed out at the ward meetings or in the clubs, and the residuum 
or as much of it as was necessary, was hammered home by Mr. 
Chamberlain at the Birmingham Town Hall, or by his literary lieu- 
tenants in the pages of monthly reviews, or of the “ Radical Pro-. 
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gramme.” The result was that we knew what we wanted. We 
could hold our own in prompt argument in a rough and ready, but 
practically useful, way with most, though not all, comers. Ideas 
became forces because we meant what we believed, and believed 
what we meant, and Mr. Chamberlain was strengthened in his 
public work by the certainty that in the Midlands, if not elsewhere, 
he had behind him a body of enlightened opinion. If anyone raised 
a point which seemed to clash with the new Radicalism of the day, 
Mr. Chamberlain went for it vz ef armis, and battered it out of 
recognition. Nowadays there is no one paramount speaker on the 
Liberal side to make the issues “glow.” Nor is any systematic 
attempt being made to instruct the electorate in the ideas which 
underlie the actual policies of the Government. In consequence, 
on the theoretical side of Liberalism, half meanings are the order 
of the day. Some questions of principle are set aside by most of 
the speakers as “ delicate.” These are to be treated by the means 
of finesse or their meaning hidden under a cloud of words. For 
example, take the question of Socialism, with its implications and 
ramifications. On this question seven leading Liberal statesmen 
hold seven variations of opinion. Moreover, politicians of weight, 
who in the Commons support the collectivist schemes of the Liberal 
Cabinet, if they are addressing meetings in the country, leave it to 
be inferred that they endorse the individualistic and self-assertive 
notions which were the stock-in-trade of official Liberalism twenty 
years ago, and still find frequent utterance in the remarks made 
from platforms by local supporters of the Ministry. Yet there is 
not an individualist group within the Cabinet, which is, in fact, 
collectivist, as is shown by measures it has adopted or, in principle, 
accepted. In the Radical days of ’85 that kind of acquiescence 
would have been called “nonsense,” and Mr. Chamberlain would 
have stood none of it. The reason of that apparently dictatorial 
behaviour was, and is, a sound one in tactics. If the difficulties of 
a theoretical position are shirked, Nemesis is sure to come in some 
crisis, ¢.g., when a great public question has been raised. A large 
number of people are adroit in assimilating and reproducing catch- 
word arguments, which they do not understand. If the speakers 
do not go to the root of the matter, there is no check to this slip- 
shod habit. Then, later on, when the testing-time comes, these 
half-educated electors find out that their “ belief” does not mean 
what they thought it did, and they try to make tracks for the side 
of Toryism and the big interests. 

Three-cornered contests are not now unusual, and if as seems 
likely, the Government were to pass an “ alternative voting” scheme, 
they would become an integral portion of our electoral procedure. 
One of the direct uses of a campaign of ideas would then become 
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apparent. Liberal opinion would be informed, in a sense in which 
it is not informed at present. An incident which took place 
recently in a northern constituency illustrates the point. A certain 
gentleman was selected by the local L.R.C., provided he would sign 
the “constitution.” He declared his sympathy with L.R.C. views, 
but declined to pledge himself in the manner desired. Within a 
month, the same gentleman was selected by the Liberal Associa- 
tion of the town as a “ Liberal” candidate. This may mean either 
—(1) a confusion of thought ; or (2) that there is no essential differ- 
ence in theory between the Liberal and Labour propaganda. In 
the absence of an effective exposition of Liberal ideas, it is mm- 
possible to decide. Liberals have nothing to gain by waving in the 
faces of the Labour section the seven-fold fan with its seven 
devices. Nor will it pass muster to say, as Mr. Asquith did, that 
each case must be judged on its merits, and not in accordance with 
some abstract formula. For every case forms a precedent as soon 
as it is decided. Precedents form policy, and through precedents 
laws grow. Besides it is no credit to Liberalism that it has no 
“abstract formula” on the subject. 

The practical application is that education should precede 
appeal and not vice versa. The Liberal defeat at the end of the 
Gladstone era may be quoted as a case in point. It may be argued 
that the work which the democratic majority of 1885 should have 
taken in hand was delayed twenty years or more, not so much 
owing to maladroitness of leadership, as to the fact that the then 
leader-—probably pressed by circumstances beyond his control— 
placed an issue before his fellow-countrymen on which these fellow- 
countrymen had not been educated ; that is to say, appeal preceded 
education. Circumstances are tending to produce a no less cleaving 
issue now. Mr. Gladstone may have lost the Liberal-Radical 
majority owing to his having yielded to pressure of circumstances, 
and fcrced the question in the country. Now-a-days, the question 
is forcing itself. The processes which led up to the crisis of the 
past, and are leading up to the crisis of the future, may be different. 
But the effect on the security of the Liberal position will be the 
same, unless a vigorous campaign of ideas is begun. For the 
Liberal electorate is not now being helped, as it should be helped, 
to think out the changes in its principles which the new conditions 
of the time demand, and the enemy may slip in when the chances 
of a General Election have to be taken again, just as they did 
during the Home Rule commotion. 

Suspense of judgment in the spiritual inner chamber may be 
a condition of existence with certain human types, but Liberal polli- 
ticians surely are entitled to expect from their leaders clear thinking 
and definite conclusions on all that is connected with current poli- 
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tical thought, and the Birmingham example may deserve more 
consideration in the councils of the mighty than hitherto it has 
received. One is always oppressed by the sense of the tears in 
things when the circumstances which led to the loss of Mr. 
Chamberlain to Radicalism are brought to mind. This fallacy of 
the catch word argument receives an impetus too, owing to the 
fact that certain Liberal speakers—especially when they are taking 
part in the functions of the trading classes—talk round some of the 
vital topics to such an extent that they seem to approve of their 
hearers’ views as to the rights of property and the sacredness of 
capital. But there cannot be, for a Liberal of 1908—as for a 
Radical of 1885, any abstract right of property, nor yet any sacro- 
sanct attribute of capital. 

There is a certain shyness among Liberals in having to do 
with anything with which the name of Chamberlain is associated, 
and, in conseugence, there is a hiatus in the orderly growth of 
Liberal and Radical thought during the past twenty years or so. 
When the history of the period is written, Mr. Chamberlain’s work 
in building up the theory of constructive Radicalism will be seen in 
its proper proportion. In the heat of recent controversies it has 
been lost sight of. Some of the conclusions of the “ Radical Pro- 
gramme” of 1885 may have been superseded by more accurate 
generalisations, but the kernel of the matter lies there. Nowhere 
is more convincing evidence of this to be found than in the attitude 
taken up with regard to the so-called rights of property and the 
sacredness of capital. The more or less close approximation of the 
attitude of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman towards the same ques- 
tions, is an indication of the two-fold fact: that the Prime Minister 
is the next in the line of succession of Radical leaders to the Mr. 
Chamberlain of ’85 (the real. Chamberlain, not the neo-Chamber- 
lain), and that if the Liberal Cabinet had been formed after instead 
of before Sir Henry received his overwhelming mandate, the dawn 
of an era of constructive Radicalism would be much more flaming 
than it is. 

The issue, said Mr. Chamberlain, when President of the Board 
of Trade, lies between the rights of property and the rights of the 
community. What this meant was worked out in detail in the 
“ Radical Programme,” which, needless to say, had laid emphasis 
on the “ obligations” (rather than the “rights”), of property ; 
declared that when a man’s property had grown to a magnitude that 
exceeded what, in the opinion of the State, was compatible with 
the public interest, should be possessed by an individual, the owner 
of it would be peremptorily discouraged from going any farther ” ; 
gave a reminder to the extremely rich that were they to find that a 
readjustment of taxation tended to diminish their wealth, “no 
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great amount of hardship would result,” as the State co-operated 
with the individual in the making of the wealth; accept the prin- 
ciple “that capital has acquired so predominant a power that it is 
not safe to leave labour to look after itself”; and much besides. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in his speech at Portsmouth, said 
that their purpose was in every step they took to raise the standard 
of life, and to equalise opportunities so far as law and custom would 
do it. In another speech, he accepted the principle of a “ demo- 
cratic interpretation of property.” The point is further illustrated 
by references to the two statesmen to the question of municipal 
activity. The Prime Minister speaking at Glasgow, declared his 
sympathy with “advanced ideas and practice in municipal govern- 
ment.” It was mainly due to Mr. Chamberlain’s advocacy—if 
ancient history need be recalled—that the Birmingham Corporation 
started upon a career of municipal ownership. To his foresight it 
is due that nearly eleven millions sterling of the city’s debt of about 
fifteen and a half millions is invested in the municipal trading policy 
set on foot by the “ leading citizen” of former days. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s view was enlarged thus :— 

“As it is difficult, and indeed, almost impossible, satis- 
factorily to reconcile the rights and interests of the public with 
the claims of an individual, or of a company seeking, as its 
natural and legitimate object, the largest obtainable private 
gain, it is most desirable that, in all these cases (that is, gas, 
water, tramways, and electricity) the municipality should con- 
trol the supply ; in order that the general interests of the whole 
population may be the only object pursued.” 

Thus it becomes apparent that as for the democrat of 1885, 
so for him of 1908 who upholds—in the words of The Nation—the 
“ Liberal idea ” of the taxation of wealth in proportion to its ability 
to pay and the extent to which it owes its accumulation to social 
rather than to individual effort; who votes for differentiation 
between earned and unearned incomes; who follows the taxation 
of values argument to its logical conclusions, and finds it includes 
other kinds of unearned increment (or social wealth) than that from 
land—for such an one there is no abstract right of property. Pro- 
perty means simply the expression at varying times in varying 
forms, adapted to changing conditions, of varying social usages. 
Just so, as the Radical speakers of the older day made out, “ there 
is no eternal stamp on things that makes them capital.” Capital, 
jurally regarded, implies that means are added to the acquisition of 
wealth whereby it is enabled to secure more wealth ; economically, 
it is spare money in the accumulation of which the State co-operates 
with individual energy. But “the democratic interpretation,” 
neither of property nor of capital, means the abolition of private 
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property or of individual capital. It simply means what it says and, 
it may fairly be claimed, that the statement should be taken at its 
declared value. Of whatever use would taxation of land values or 
of income be if there was no property? 

There is no excuse, then, on the ground either of principle or 
of strategy for those Liberal speakers who allow the political and 
the business issues to be confused. Mr. Chamberlain never had 
any hesitation on that score. He recognised, both by severing him- 
self from business when he entered high politics and by word of 
mouth often repeated, the distinction between the two points of 
view. Yet he had the loyal support of many of the great captains 
of industry of the Midlands; and he relied on them as interpreters 
of the feelings of business men with regard to particular questions 
of politics: as dictators of policy, never. The distinction, which 
was accepted by the men of Birmingham, does not now pass cur- 
rent in many a commercial circle in which typical Liberal business 
men move, and the ideas of which they tacitly accept; and the 
change is largely owing to a defect of exposition on the Liberal 
side. Few Liberal business men now seem to believe the fact: 
that the principle of business is so to balance expenditure and 
revenue as to leave the largest possible amount of profit; whereas 
the principle of political government is so to conduct the affairs of 
the nation as to safeguard the welfare of the inhabitants of the 
nation, recognising that “ business” values in this respect may be 
false values, and that a hidden gain may often underlie an apparent 
monetary loss. Many of them want to be allowed to run politics 
on “business” lines; and their hold on the basal dictum of pure 
politics is insecure. Politically regarded, the owners of property 
and capital have had long enough to decide between their obliga- 
tions and their rights. From the point of view of commerce, it is a 
matter for the individual judgment whether or not they treat the 
business as strictly economic and non-moral. Professor Marshall 
has pointed out that the only alternative to the spread of collec- 
tivist methods is Economic Chivalry. 

Discussing, in the Economic Journal for March, the “eleva- 
tion of life which may be achieved by training the finer elements 
of human nature to full account in the production of wealth and its 
use,” that is to say, in business, Professor Marshall says :— 

“In the present age our thoughts are occupied with in- 
dustrial progress, with the marvellous services which we compel 
nature to render us in manufacture and transport. . . . I want 
to suggest that there is much latent chivalry in business life, 
and that there would be a great deal more of it if we sought it 
out, and honoured it as men honoured the medieval chivalry of 
ere Chivalry in business includes public spirit, as 
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chivalry in war includes unselfish loyalty to the cause of prince, 
or of country, or of crusade. But it includes also a delight in 
doing noble and difficult things, because they are noble and 
difficult; as knightly chivalry called on a man to begin by 
making his own armour, to use his armour for choice in those 
combats in which his skill and resource, his courage and en- 
durance, would be put to the severest tests. It includes a scorn 
for cheap victories, and a delight in succouring those who need 
a helping hand. It does not disdain the gains to be won on 
the way, but it has the fine pride of the warrior, who esteems 
the spoils of a well-fought battle, or the prizes of a tournament, 
mainly for the sake of the achievements to which they testify, 
and only in the second degree for the value at which they are 
appraised in the money of the market.” 

But up to the present no King Arthur of Finance has put in 
an appearance though there is always the Jubilee plunger of 
benevolence, Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

To return to the Birmingham parallel, the Radicals of 1885, 
were “educated” by their forceful leader. Can it be asserted that 
the bulk of the Liberal electorate (already one-third or more 
reduced by the L.R.C. propaganda) is “educated” in the same 
sense? The state of opinion among them does not show it. May, 
then, a plea not be entered for a new campaign of Liberal ideas? 
A rough induction from some of the facts available, as already 
indicated on page 2 would justify a new Radical generalisation: 
that property and that capital have no “rights” within the limits of 
the industrial justification of the competitive system, which is, in 
short, “Industrial Democracy.” But, if Industrial Democracy were 
to be presented as a live issue, made to glow—as Mr. Chamberlain 
used to make things glow—and if, in the true old radical way the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth were to be told about it, an 
initial difficulty of a grave kind would have to be faced. Assume 
that the ultimate aim is the abolition of poverty (economic) and 
ignorance (intellectual poverty)}—however gradual the process may 
be. Accept current definitions, leaving out such conceptions as 
that implied in Ruskin’s distinction between Wealth and 

The question remains :— 

Should remedial measures be adopted the effect of which 
may be to diminish the total aggregate of the nation’s wealth ; 
in other words, are we to have a higher standard of life and of 
of comfort and a lower national income? 

The question is one for trained economists to survey and to 
report on. May it not be suggested, however, that a rough 
classification might be made for political purposes in order to show 
which of the new proposals may be expected to increase and which 
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to diminish the national dividend? The solution may depend upon 
a balancing of advantages with disadvantages, and, in practice, it 
may be found that total net gain is possible. 


But if Industrial Democracy is to hold the field as a working 
policy and as a new Radical thesis (1) it must carry along with it the 
plain man, it must—to adopt an apposite phrase—“penetrate right 
through the cubical thickness of opinion”; and (2) it must be 
capable of a proof the validity of which cannot be doubted. 

(1) To penetrate right through the cubical thickness of Liberal 
opinion must be an arduous task. The man-in-the-street is ever 
there as “the automatic drag on progress.” And even a rough 
classification of the various types which go to the making of a 
Liberal majority may make the success of the attempt seem 
impossible. There are :— 

(1) Those well-to-do persons who are interested in pro- 
perty and also in land, which they regard as the inalienable 
heritage of the sportsman and the great landowner. 


(2) Those land owners who agree with Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman that the land should be looked upon more as 
the treasure house of the poor and less as the pleasure ground 
of the rich, and who believe that farming should be developed 
as an industry and that land production should be increased 
by more intense cultivation in small holdings. 


(3) The plutocratic Liberals, who are the feudal barons 
of commerce, and persist that they have a nght to do what 
they like with their own, and are Liberal for reasons of 
expediency or personal ambition. 


(4) Those rich Liberals and members of the commercial 
middle class who are economically chivalrous. 


(5) Those Liberals of the commercial class and middle 
class who do not take politics seriously. Their attitude is 
explained by the story which follows :— 

Not long ago a deputation of manufacturers from 
Bohemia visited Manchester. A gentleman, who is interest- 
ed in the beautifying of civic architecture, pointed out a 
number of fine structures, of which he was proud, and 
apologised for their universal blackness owing to the smoke 
of the atmosphere. “Ah,” said the man from Bohemia, 
who spoke English, “I wish Prague were black. ’ 

Here is the case of the unthinking middle class man in a nut- 
shell. Everything is to be sacrificed to material prosperity. 

(6) The mass of Liberal voters who are too busily occu- 
pied—or are not inclined—to think for themselves, who expect 
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the Liberal leaders to do their thinking for them and who at 
present may be “going empty away.” 

(7) The large body of more thoughtful persons who 
seriously study politics. 

(8) The Liberal publicists and local leaders. 

(9) The few remaining individualist Radicals of whom no 
more account need be taken than of the other upholders of 
“Jost” causes. 

(10) The man-in-the-street who is an integral factor in the 
swing of the pendulum, who thinks in catch words, if at all, 
and happened to vote Liberal at the General Election.. 


The curious point arises that, though as individuals many 
Liberals would hesitate to accept all that Industrial Democracy 
means and would promptly resent the notion of being benevolent 
at the expense of a reduced national output, collectively as a 
party, they may acquiesce in both. That is to say—as Mr. A. C. 
Pigon explains—the collective opinion would not merely be a sum- 
mation of the opinions of the individuals. 


(2) As for the proof, observation of the facts would show the 
defects of the competitive system; tracing cause and effect and 
generalising thereon would show what the remedies should be and 
these remedies, in so far as they were collective, could be verified by 
practical tests; the guiding principle of the verification being, the 
greater efficiency per unit of the organisation of the society for the 
production of wealth. The vital thing would be the increase of 
efficiency. 

Greater individual productiveness would be set against the 
possible displacement of industry for which no adequate substitu- 
tion could be made. On the side of distribution, normal effects 
might be anticipated from the operation of the principle laid down 
by J. Schoenhof, the American economist: that the greater the 
share of the national dividend which is divided in wages and 
salaries, the more will industry prosper, because the great demand 
which constitutes the world’s markets is promoted by the wants of 
the earners of wages and salaries. 

The motive of self-interest would still be operative, because the 
larger the production of home and export trade the larger would be 
the national dividend, out of which the shares of individuals would 
be paid. Besides, incentive would be strengthened, owing to the 
fact that the present uneconomic system of distribution (that is, 
“ non-proportionate return,” owing to employers and certain classes 
of property owners receiving more than the equivalent of the work 
or service they perform) would give place to a system based on 
proportionate return. 
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Thus the issue raised by Industrial Democracy is one about 
which people can ask questions and have them answered in the 
concrete. If they have not time for personal investigation they 
can study Booth’s “Life and Labour of the People of London,” 
Rowntree’s “Poverty” ; Shadwell’s “Industrial Efficiency” (criticis- 
ing Booth and Rowntree) ; Lady Bell’s analysis in “At the Works” 
of the Iron Trade of Middlesborough and the actual conditions ot 
those who are engaged in it; E. G. Howarths’ and Mona 
Wilson’s “West Ham”; or the researches of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb ; and in that way satisfy themselves as to the need 
for a re-statement of the old Radicalism in order to harmonise it 
with the changed conditions and to enable it to cope with the 
pitiful deposit of evils which competitive industry, in its onward 
march, has left on its trail. They can ask: Does remediable poverty 
conduce to the greater efficiency of the organisation of the society 
for the production of wealth; does overcrowding ; does bad housing ; 
do insanitary conditions; does unemployment, with its direct and 
indirect effects owing to (1) change of conditions in particular 
trades, (2) fluctuations of industrial activity owing to changes in 
demand, or to seasonal causes, and (3) chronic under-employment, 
z.e. casual labour; does democratic finance; and so on? They 
could also ask: Is there not something mean in building up a great 
nation and a great Empire on a foundation which means squalor 
and semi-starvation for a considerable portion of the population, 
and no “free play” to make the best of themselves, either in the 
material and physical senses or in the realization of their true 
selves? 


One can imagine how Mr. Chamberlain, provided he accepted 
the issue as practical politics, would have answered those ques- 
tions; how he would in his calm, incisive way, have gone to the 
root of the matter and made a clear and authoritative statement in 
teply to each point raised ; how each answer would have stimulated 
deeper thought and that, in its turn, would have caused a more 
deeply rooted belief in the principles involved ; how, as he warmed 
to the subject, the Birmingham Town Hall would have resounded 
with his clarion tones; how those of us who might have been 
there, alternately, would have been down in the depths of despair 
at the visualised picture of the misery and degradation and suffer- 
ing of those less fortunate of our fellow citizens, and, again, become 
spiritually exalted with the sure and certain hope that better times 
were coming even for these poor ones ; how, at one time, we, as it 
were, would feel as if we were sitting just there and listening to 
one ancther’s moans, and, at another time, cheerful and confident 
that this masterful man, of a nervous energy so intense, might 
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safely be entrusted to devise and to embody in wise legislation the 
needful remedies. 

It is related that Mr. Gladstone wrote of Mr. Chamberlain, 
then at the zenith of his fame as a democratic champion, that “the 
public opinion of his country might rein him back at the eleventh 
hour.” There is not now one responsible Liberal leader, whose 
ardour in the cause might provoke from a veteran, of the traditional 
mould, a like remark. As far as Industrial Democracy is con- 
cerned-—and if it really be what best we know—Mr. Chamberlain 
has qualified as “the lost soul.” Will no Liberal hands be stretched 
out to pick up the torch which he upheld so bravely in the old 
day, and then let fall?—must it still lie flickering and flaring in 
the sand of the arena? Are the Liberal leaders really going to 
imperil the “lead,” to sacrifice office and power to the Tories, 
through lack of a clear and convincing exposition, on their side of 
basal ideas? Will they remain passive while there is an inert 
mass of uneducated opinion within their ranks? Finally, will 
they allow the new social issue to be raised, the appeal to the 
people to be made, with an essential portion of their followers 
even then unaware of the proud heritage which a century of Radical 
agitation, consolidation, and achievement, has won for them? 
There may be no Liberal response, no Liberal action, but are there 
no Radical missioners left? Has all “the glory” departed? Is 
the “whole round table quite dissolved?” That can hardly be, 
for all the time the call is sounding: “Look to the future, steadily 
resist all tendencies which would have turned a great industrial 
area into a small thing for a few people, and show by your practical 
measures that you are willing to state welfare in terms of prosperity 
and human beings, and to make the industrial domain a good thing 
for all the people.” 

It is a curious comment on the absence of a Liberal school of 
political thought that so important a change in the methods of 
taxation as the differentiation between “earned” and “unearned” 
incomes should have been made in the last Budget without refer- 
ence having been made to it in the speeches of any Liberal 
statesman. It was never discussed by the Liberal Associations in 
the country, and was in no sense an item of the Liberal programme. 
Neither its theoretical basis, nor that of ground values, 
has even yet been explained by any Front Bench man, and 
is probably not understood by the rank and file of 
the party. But if the Liberal spokesmen would open up their 
minds and explain the ideas which underlie this and others of their 
proposals a practical compromise with the Labour party would 
become possible, and the need for three-cornered contests largely 
removed owing to the acceptance by both sides of principles which 
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would be common to both, and would enable both to work together 
in the country as in the House of Commons. Take, for example, 
the Unemployed question. The principle of the Liberal policy is 
this: The State having allowed the instruments of production to 
be privately owned, it follows that a workman who is able and wil- 
ling to work and cannot find a private employer is (1) to be assisted 
by the State to secure private employment (as by rate-aided Dis- 
tress Committees) or (2) to be provided with work by the State (as 
by the Local Government Board grants to Sunderland last month). 
If this is not the principle which the Labour Party maintain as “the 
right to work,” it is near enough to it to give no occasion for 


quarrel. 
A RADICAL OF ’85. 











1908. 


REAL LAND REFORM. 


THERE is no longer any excuse for misunderstanding what is meant 
by real land reform. For the House of Lords has spoken. It 
evidently does not mean helping an industrious peasant here and 
there to pay too much for a piece of land, for the House of Lords 
passed the Small Holdings Bill. It does not mean converting 
tenants into landowners as in Ireland, or into “ landholders,” as in 
the Highlands, for beyond a natural desire to “ score off ” the Prime 
Minister, the House of Lords showed no downright hostility to the 
Scottish Small Landholders’ Bill. No! for real Land Reform we 
must look to the Bill that their Lordships rejected summarily,—on 
second reading,—amid a subdued murmur of genuine alarm. The 
Land Valuation (Scotland) Bill was a small measure in itself, but 
there stood behind it, looming large, though denied by the Lord 
Chancellor and ignored by the Solicitor-General, the feared, hated, 
and maligned figure of Henry George. To the House of Lords 
“ socialism ” means something ridiculous about “promiscuous love,” 
something merely immoral, but the word, “Henry George,” sug- 
gests actual robbery. In the House of Commons he was only “a 
half-educated fanatic,” but in the House of Lords characterisation 
was unnecessary, he was “a man called Henry George,” in every 
accent of horror. 

Since there are many good people who may think with the 
Lords that Henry Georgeism does mean robbery, it may be worth 
while once more to show that what we mean by Land Reform is 
not robbery, and yet it follows exactly and entirely the doctrines of 
Henry George. 

What do we mean by Land Reform? We want to 
change the basis of rating; to base the rates paid by people on 
the market value of the land they use instead of on the value of 
land and house or land and factory, or land plus improvement. 

Why do we want to change the basis of rating? Because the 
present system of rating penalises all improvements. It checks 
industrial expansion; and in doing so it creates both unemploy- 
ment and overcrowding with all their attendant evils. If a slum 
landlord pulls down his slums and puts up decent houses, the Assess- 
ment Committee visit him and raise his assessment ; he is made to 
pay more rates, though he has benefitted the town. If a manu- 
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facturer puts up a new factory, giving increased employment, pro- 
ducing increased wealth and cheaper goods, he, too, 1s taxed more. 
If a co-operative society puts up new houses so that people who 
want houses can have a larger choice, and get them cheaper else- 
where than in the slums, they, too, are taxed more. For instance, 
50 per cent. tax is put on every improvement effected in the borough 
of Hanley. Every new cottage, every new pot-oven, every bit of 
new machinery even, has to face a tax of 50 per cent. Is it any 
wonder that improvements are not made, and that new capital 1s 
invested elsewhere? Whereas the income tax is only 5 per cent., 
these rates, which are nearly 10s. in the pound, form a 50 per cent. 
tax on every improvement. 

But this penalty on improvement—this check on industrial 
expansion—has the disastrous result of reducing the opportunities 
for productive employment. In other words, there is both less 
work, and the things wanted are not made, or are only made at a 
bigger price than necessary. People are not employed making 
houses, or earthenware, to anything like the extent which the natural 
demand for these things would warrant, and what are made we have 
to pay more for than we otherwise should. By penalising improve- 
ments in this way forty thousand families in Glasgow are condemned 
to live in single room tenements through want of houses, while men 
are walking the streets looking for work. 

We want to change the present basis of rating, because it pro- 
duces these results, and not only strangles the development of the 
community, but penalises the individual who uses his land well; in 
addition to this it also encourages people to use their land badly. 

The less they develop it, and the less it produces through idle- 
ness, or speculation, or carelessness, the less rates they have to pay. 
Land round a growing town is wanted for market gardens, or 
houses, or a public park ; but so long as it is actually used for agricul- 
tural purposes the owner need only pay the small agricultural rate. 
He can sit still and wait while the demand grows. So long as he 
withholds land from use he need pay nothing ; only when he allows 
it to be used for the benefit of trade and of the community, 
is he asked to pay. No doubt there would always be many 
men who would be rich enough to keep their land out of use, who 
would be able and willing, when their land was wanted for houses, 
or small buildings, to pay for privacy or sport. But that is all the 
more reason (if the public demand for the use of their land is great), 
not to go out of the way to relieve them of all burdens so long as 
they refuse that use. The present system actually comes in to help 
a man to withhold land from use, thereby assisting land specula- 
tion, which prevents towns from expanding, forces up rent, and con- 
demns milions to be born and bred in slums. These, then, are our 
two reasons for urging this land reform. 
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We want to change the basis of rating, because (1) the 
present system penalises the man who uses land well, and 
prevents him using it well; and because (2) the present 
system assists the man who uses his land badly, and 
induces him to continue to use it badly. And we believe that 
this mistaken policy is the chief cause of the unemployed difficulty, 
of high rents and of poverty. Now that we have shown the bad 
effects of the present system of rating on the use of land—now 
that we have shown why we want to change the present system— 
comes the question of how, exactly, we do want to change it. We 
want to change the basis of rating—to base the rates paid by 
people on the value of the land they use instead of on the value of 
the land and house, or land and factory, or land plus any improve- 
ment. The first practical step is to get another column added to 
the rate book. The rate book registers the name of the occupier 
of a property, and the annual value of that property. On this 
annual value the rates are assessed—so much in the pound. The 
annual value is roughly what the property would let for in its 
present condition. Where the property is hired there is no difficulty 
in fixing the annual value according to the actual rent paid. Where 
the property belongs to the person who uses it, an estimate is made. 
We wish to add a new column to the rate book. In this new 
column is to be set down, opposite each occupier, the capital market 
value of the land alone. It is to be valued on the supposition that 
there were no improvements upon that piece of land, but that all 
surrounding improvements were in their places. The rate book 
will then read thus :— 

Square Annual Land 


Yards Value Value 
John Jones ...... dwelling house ... 400 ... £24 ... £150 
Sam Smith ......... shop ... 100 ... £24 ... S100 


At present all rates are based on the annual value (424). John 
and Sam each pay, say, 7s. 6d. in the pound on their £24, or £9 a 
year in rates. We want them to pay on their respective land values 
instead. 

Having got the general valuation of land, and the new column 
of “land value” in the rate book, Parliament is then to give power 
to local authorities to base their rates on land value—the new figure 
in the new column—instead of on the old £24 annual value. Instead 
of raising 7s. 6d. in the £ on £24 from Sam Smith, they can demand 
from him, say Is. in the £ on £100. Of course, they will have to 
raise the same total revenue after, as before the change, but instead 
of calculating it as so much in the £ on the total annual value, they 
will calculate it instead as so much in the £ on the total land value 
—the total land value whether used or not. 
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The total annual value of Hanley is £240,000, and the rates 
are Qs. 3d. in the 4, giving a revenue (allowing for compounding, 
but not for empties) of about £100,000. The total capital land value 
of Hanley may be estimated at £2,000,000. Therefore, to raise the 
same revenue, it would be necessary to rate the land value at Is. in 
the £. The same people would have to pay as pay at present ; 
they would pay, some more, some less. The change sounds very 
small-—and yet its effects would be enormous. : 

What would be the effects of the change? The same 
people will pay rates, some more, some less, but everyone 
will be free to improve his property without having his 
rates raised. The slum landlord who turns his slums into 
sheps, will not be rated more highly; the manufacturer 
who puts in a fresh boiler will not be penalised ; the land speculator 
who closes his speculation and puts up houses will not be punished 
for the development. Everywhere improvements and production 
will be encouraged ; there will be more employment and cheaper 
production. The second result will be that owners of land ripening 
for building will have to pay far higher rates than they do at 
present, and will thus be driven to develop their land earlier to 
avoid an annual loss. The third result will be a large increase in 
the number of houses, which will reduce the competition for and 
rent of existing houses ; people will be able to choose and obtain a 
whole house for themselves. But other things besides houses, by 
similar reasoning, will increase in number and come down in price. 
The fourth result of the change in the basis of rating will be of a 
different character. 

Whenever population increases or a new railway station 
is opened, land increases in value; when a _ new industry 
is started or a new tram line is built land increases 1n value; when 
wages rise or rates fall, then, too, land rises in value. There is a 
story that the Duke of Argyll’s agent objected to the renewal of 
a public house licence on one of his Grace’s islands off the west of 
Scotland, on the ground that the crofters would then be better able 
to pay the rents. He wasa canny Scot! The fact is, that all 
improvements increase land value in the neighbourhood. This 
increase of value at present goes into private pockets. I do not 
think anyone really defends this state of things; they say, with 
justice, that account ought not to be taken of “ betterment,” unless 
it is also taken of “ worsement,” and they do not see how account 
can properly be taken of either. But this change in the basis of 
rating takes full account of both. In order to raise the same total 
revenue as before, the new rate, based on land value alone, will 
generally have to amount to about Is. in the £; if Is. in the £ is 
capitalised at 20 years’ purchase it amounts to the full selling value 
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of the land,—and so the rate charged will amount to the full rent. If 
there is “betterment” in actual fact, the rate paid will increase by the 
full interest on that rise in value ; if there is “worsement” the rate will 
be less by the full interest on the fall in value of the land. In 
any case the full reward of every public improvement will go into 
public pockets; improvements will actually pay for them- 
selves. The good results of the change are therefore :—(1) That 
trade would improve from the removal of the heavy tax on 
industry ; (2) that lands and minerals would be rapidly developed 
by a tax which would fall equally on used and unused land ; (3) that 
houses would be better; there would be more of them; and there- 
fore their rents would correspondingly decrease; (4) that when 
land rises in value owing to public money spent in the neighbour- 
hood, the public would get the increase in land value. 

All the arguments used apply to the country as much 
as to the towns, and the results of the reform would 
be equally beneficial in town and country alike. Consider 
the case of some good rural landlord, who makes small 
holdings and starts market gardens when they are 
commercially sound. When, by intensive cultivation, and the 
expenditure of thought, labour, and capital, he has doubled the 
return from his land, his rates are doubled by the present system. 
He invests his capital in fencing, draining, and building, instead of 
in South America, and he is punished for doing so. Meanwhile, 
land next door, of the same unimproved value, owned it may be by 
an absentee, and starved of capital, actually pays less and less in 
proportion to its owner’s inactivity. These are the evils of the 
present system in the country. And the results of the change would 
be as beneficial in the country. Where land that is wanted for 
agriculture is withheld for pleasure it would no longer escape its 
fair taxation; but at any rate pay in money what it withholds in 
productivity. Minerals will be more rapidly brought to the surface 
for “land-value” will include minerals, whether worked or not. 
And the: rates will have to be paid whether the minerals are worked 
or not. The output of a mine will no longer be penalised by a 
heavy rate. This must lead to a rapid increase in mining, lower 
royalties, and cheaper coal. 

These results are absolutely logical, and are confirmed by 
practical experience in those Colonies where even a small beginning 
has been made to reform taxation on these lines. They promise 
no small advantage, and yet, if these are all the results that we can 
hope for, we are no true followers of Henry George. For Henry 
George does attack something, he does seek to destroy something. 
What he attacks is established privilege. What he seeks to destroy 
is protection—the protection of the vested as against the commor 
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interest. Take the case of house property. Mr. Burns says 
there are 500,000 empty houses in this country seeking tenants. 
There are two ways of getting people who want houses into these 
500,000 empty houses. One way is to hinder and prevent any 
more houses being built,—protecting the existing houses and house- 
owners from competition,—so that people will be forced to take the 
houses that there are. The other way is to reduce the rents of the 
empty houses until tenants are tempted to take them, even though 
they leave the high-rented houses in which they at present reside, 
One is protection, the other is free trade. You can, by law and 
taxation, prevent to any degree free competition, the free play of 
the laws of demand and supply. If you penalise new houses you 
protect old ones. If you stop penalising new houses and permit 
instead free expansion, unrestrained by taxation, you will no doubt 
deprive the owners of a vested interest in houses of all that fictitious 
value due to the obstacles at present preventing keen competition. 
The obstacles in the way of building expansion have had exactly 
the same effect as a protective tariff, but instead of protecting the 
whole of a home interest they are protecting only a vested interest. 
The removal of these obstacles in the way of building expansion 
will have exactly the same effect as freeing trade, but instead of 
benefiting the consumer at the expense of the home industry or 
interest, it will benefit the consumer at the expense of the vested 
interest. 

I have taken an example from house property because it is, 
perhaps, the most obvious. But the reasoning is equally true of 
the effect of the change on any other established interest. A new 
manufacturer will be able to put up a factory, without having to 
pay increased taxation. The new manufacturers will, therefore, be 
able to produce more cheaply than manufacturers can at present, 
and will undercut and therefore reduce the profits of existing manu- 
facturers, artificially bolstered up by our present system of taxation. 

The vested interest, just like the protected interest, has had 
a fictitious value given to it by bad laws. If it was sound politics 
and sound morality to alter taxation to the injury of one vested 
interest, in order to benefit the consumer, then it 1s equally sound 
politics and sound morality to alter taxation to the injury of another 
vested interest in order to achieve the same end. 

All new enterprise will be put in a better position to compete 
with existing enterprise, and privilege and monopoly, being deprived 
of the artificial support of the law, will no longer be able to extract 
a fancy price from the communlty. 

If this is confiscation, then we must admit that Henry George 
was guilty of its advocacy. But if this is confiscation, then there 
‘was just such confiscation when the corn laws were repealed—there 
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was just such confiscation when Captain Kidd’s profitable trade was 
driven off the Western Ocean. 

It is true you hear people say that “this would mean confisca- 
tion.” I think this objection is generally raised by people who think 
we are going to put on an extra tax or rate. That is not any part 
of the reform. The same total amount will be raised, and the same 
people will pay the rates under the single tax as at present; but 
because the rate will be assessed on land value instead of on land 
plus building, therefore some people will pay more, some exactly 
the same, and some less than before. But all people 
will be able to improve their holdings without being rated 
for doing so; and even that man who finds himself 
paying more—the man whose buildings were not good 
enough for the site—even he can always put himself right by 
improving his buildings up to the average; by using his land as 
well as his neighbours use theirs. There is only one class of 
person that can truly say they will suffer confiscation—those who 
do not want to improve their land, the man who wants the growth 
of the community to improve the value of his land for him. That 
man, in fact, will suffer who has bought suburban land only to sell, 
as a speculation. The man who has long been in the possession of 
such land has, perhaps, little reason to grumble. The public has 
so obviously made the value of his land for him. It is the person 
—generally a widow or an orphan—who bought a year or two ago 
at a fancy price, and has no capital to develop the land, who seems 
to have some reason to cry “confiscation.” To these people the 
blow will be softened by spreading the change of basis over a period 
of years. 

Another objection often raised to this change in the basis 
of rating is that we should get “sky-scraper” offices, cramped 
dwelling houses, and narrow streets. Of course, bye-laws really 
regulate these matters now, and they, together with town extension 
regulations, can be made more stringent in future. But it will be dis- 
covered that residents in suburban streets, even when they have a 
1-10th of an acre garden, will pay less under the new assessment 
than at present. As for the desirable and hygienic big-house gardens 
in towns, it is suggested that any such garden may, with the ap- 
proval of the Council, be specially exempted from part or all of 
the rate, provided all arrears are paid up if ever the land is built 
upon. 

The third objection, and it is one that at first sight seems 
to be reasonable, is this: “It is not just,” they say, “to make a 
man who is not using his land pay as much for lighting, sewering, 
‘paving, etc., as a man who is enjoying the benefits of these services.” 
“Tt is only just,” they say, “that these services should be paid for by 
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householders who enjoy them.” But it is precisely because the 
town is lighted, paved, and drained that folks will pay so much 
more for the use of his land. Because a workman living in a house 
on that land can get his children educated free, and kept safe by 
the police, therefore he is willing to pay more rent for his house 
there. In every case the expenditure of the public rates—if they 
are not wasted—raises the value of land whether it is built on or 
not, the owner gets the full benefit of the wise expenditure of the 
rates. He is already, either getting a bigger rent because of good 
government, or he could get a bigger rent if he would build or let 
others build on the land. As the expenditure of the rates increases 
land value, so it is fair that the collection of the rates should be 
based upon land value. These three objections,—confiscation, sky- 
scrapers, injustice—are those most often raised to a change in rating 
which will free improvements from taxation, and force land and 
minerals into the best possible use. And these objections, as shown 
above, are absolutely untenable. 

But if we change the basis of rating, and base all local rates 
always and only on land value, then we are only carrying out—in 
their entirety so far as local taxation is concerned—the single tax 
doctrines of Henry George. 


JosIAH C. WEDGWOOD. 











1908. 


THE LAND AND THE NATION. 


ALREADY, in the pages of the Westminster Review, it has been 
my privilege to point out the necessity of making certain drastic 
changes in our land laws, in order, through the agency of a 
gradually increasing tax, to nationalise the soil. I propose in the 
present article to deal, not so much with the means whereby this 
ideal of State proprietorship may be realised, as with the desira- 
bility of such a measure as a final solution of all the ordinary 
problems of social reform which vex the minds of statesmen. 
However remote the possibility may be in fact, it is easy, for 
the purpose of argument, to conceive in imagination of a position 
such as this: That Great Britain is suffering from a world-wide 
coalition against her; that the united hostile navy has blockaded 
her ports; that by large purchase she has secured grain enough in 
warehouses to feed the people for a year, but that the blockade is 
likely to last several years; that her statesmen are faced by the 
necessity of procuring food for the nation during those years. 
Imagine that in this time of difficulty, a proprietor of vast and fer- 
tile estates has said: “I will not permit a single acre of the soil I 
own to be tilled for food.” It is impossible to suppose that any 
statesman in such circumstances would hesitate to take the severest 
measures to bring about immediate cultivation of those idle acres ; 
and even if the measures taken amounted to confiscation it is 
equally unlikely that any right-thinking man would condemn them. 
If then expediency can dictate such a course as compulsory 
dispossession in a time of national peril from an armed host, why 
not in our own day when the peril to be avoided is not less real, 
though its nature may be different? It has become a common- 
place to speak of twelve million persons on the verge of starvation ; 
to speak of the strangulation of industry by improper modes of 
taxation; of rural depopulation, the overcrowding of the urban 
labour market, the creation of slums, and the resulting degeneracy 
of the race; of the increase in the number of callings the workers 
wherein are sweated. But though the mention of these things no 
longer excites indignant comment, it is none the less true that their 
existence threatens far more against the happiness of the British 
race than the roar of an enemy’s guns. And if the cure of such 
evils is to be found in the nationalisation of the land, no patriot 
should oppose that measure, stirred thereto merely by the empty 
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cry of “ Confiscation!” By “nationalisation” is implied some such 
process as this: the imposition on the landowner of a tax of 2 per 
cent. on the annual value of the land, increasing by 2 per cent. each 
yeur until the full amount of the annual value is paid to the State 
—the Act which creates the tax being postponed from coming into 
operation for a number of years from its being passed, in order to 
prevent undue hardship from falling on those who are owners at 
that date. 

It is my purpose in this article to deal with the effects of land 
nationalisation upon :— 


I.-—Agriculture and rural depopulation. 
I].—Industries other than agriculture. 
III.—Certain town problems. 


I—The investigations which have followed as a result of the 
Small Holdings Act of last Session have furnished additional proof 
of the real and eager demand there is for land by persons who wish 
to become cultivators. That the demand existed was, of 
course, well known to those who are in touch with rural neighbour- 
hoods, but the recent enquiries have served to emphasise how wide- 
spread it is. It becomes then extremely pertinent to enquire why that 
demand has not been met before. The answer is that many of the 
great landowners have been unwilling to meet it; wilfully they 
have kept the land out of the reach of those who would cultivate it 
—a deplorable waste of the nation’s potential wealth, and a gross 
injustice to the people. The proprietor who keeps his acres idle 
has an income independent of cultivation. Either on some other 
limited portion of his estates valuable minerals have been found, 
and directly or indirectly he obtains a large income from the work- 
ing of them ; or some other trade supplies the money enabling him 
to buy up land for use as a private park, with no intention of cul- 
tivating, since he draws an ample revenue from his trading concern. 
The policy of such a landowner is to preserve unspoilt the beauty 
of his estates in an untilled condition. 

But if the land were nationalised (that is to say, if the occupier 
had to furnish the State each year with a rent fixed by the current 
market rate for agricultural leases) such a landowner for the privi- 
lege of keeping his estates idle would have to pay an annual sum 
equal to that which a farmer, who intended to cultivate the soil 
with the utmost vigour, would be willing to pay as rent. For idle 
acres surrounded by tilled land would be liable to the same tax 
(or State-Rent) as the cultivated areas amidst which they lay. 
With this annual burden cast upon them, sensible landowners of 
this class would either themselves start to cultivate the land, or 
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abandon it to another. If they were so blind to their own interests 
as to do neither, they would, at any rate, be contributing heavily 
year by year to the national revenue. 


Let us now examine the circumstances in which cultivation is 
carried on in those districts where tillage does take place. The 
cultivator may be the owner himself, and we may dismiss his case 
with the one remark: that as a general rule wherever there is an 
intelligent working-farmer who is the proprietor of his own farm 
there, too, is a prosperous man. Far otherwise is usually the more 
common case, however, of the tenant-farmer—whether he holds 
under a wealthy owner or a poor one. 


As I have pointed out on a previous occasion, the indigent land- 
owner is often a man of ancient family possessed of a large ances- 
tral estate, in the soil of which no valuable minerals have been 
found, near which no town has sprung up, and over which no sport 
suitable for expensive disposal can be had. He has thus no income 
apart from the ordinary revenues from the farms. Previous family 
settlements have burdened the estate with accumulated portions, 
jointures, rent charges, and other incumbrances. Family pride 
prevents him from selling the land; family pride bids him live in 
the mansion house in the style of his fathers. What is he to do 
for money? Let him squeeze the tenant farmer! The latter’s few 
fields are expected to provide for the wages of the labourers, the 
food and clothing of the tenant and his family, their personal neces- 
saries and education, the working expenses of the farm, direct and 
indirect taxation, local rates and duties; and, further, under the 
name of rent, to contribute towards the wages of the middlemen, 
bailiffs, stewards, and managers, the upkeep of the owner’s costly 
establishment, and his other expenses, the payment of tithes, the 
jointures of former widows of the house, the portions of younger 
children, the rent charges, the interest on loans raised by mortgage! 
What wonder can there be that young men who have seen their 
fathers beaten by these difficulties hurry away from their village 
homes to the towns? What hope of attracting the surplus popu- 
lations of the towns into an industry so overburdened ? 


The farmer, however, may hold his land from a wealthy pro- 
prietor ; and a few of these proprietors do strive to do their duty by 
the tenants. Not so the many. The tenant of the well-to-do 
owner-—and, of course, the tenant of the pauper also—has to put 
up with all manner of foolish restrictions as to his mode of using 
the land, with heart-breaking outrages and trespasses on his crops 
and soil, owing to the owner’s love of sport ; above all he has the 
anxious thought ever in his mind that his hold upon the land is 
insecure, since he is so very often but a tenant at will. 
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“Let him leave his farm and try his luck elsewhere,” is the 
suggestion. But he dare not leave; he is a farmer by birth and 
upbringing; his chance of finding a second farm with a kindlier 
administration is slight, and he has no other occupation to which 
he can turn for a livelihood. Moreover, he has put whatever little 
money he has ever been able to gain into the land in the shape of 
improvements ; drainage, manure, sheds, orchards ; and on leaving 
would lose all this that he has sunk in the farm, for the compensa- 
tion clauses of the Agricultural Holdings Act do not apply to him, 
a mere tenant at will. 

Legislation sometimes interferes to protect the tenant trum 
the restrictions of the owner. A good example of this legislation 
is the Ground Game Act, which, for the protection of crops, gave 
the tenant an indefeasible right (subject to certain limitations) to 
kill down ground game. Let us see how the Act works in prac- 
tice: Take the case of farmers occupying the land as tenants at 
will; they have signed an agreement that they will not kill any 
game, expecting that the landlord will see that they are not 
prejudiced in the matter of destruction of crops; the landlord, 
however, permits the game to ravage at their will; one cf the 
tenants exercises his statutory right of killing ; the agent or steward 
calls upon him to complain. “Oh,” says the farmer, “when I 
signed that agreement, it was represented that the owner would 
protect me from damage to the crops; as he failed to do so I made 
use of my statutory right, which, of course, no agreement can take 
away.” “Very well,” replies the agent, “I will see you again to- 
morrow.” And on the morrow the agent tells the farmer that they 
have not been satisfied with the way he has been doing his plough- 
ing during the last year or two, and that he will have to go. He 
is a tenant at will and must obey; he loses his money spent on 
improvements; he is a ruined man. What good has the Ground 
Game Act been to him? What likelihood, with such an example 
before them, that any of the other tenants will exercise their rights 
under it? In these cases, too, the sons of the farmer learn this 
lesson: that they must flee to the towns. 

Now what will nationalisation do for these tenant farmers? 
Shortly, these things :— 

(a) It will reduce rents. The terrible burdens cast on the 
farmer’s back in the shape of contributions under the many items 
enumerated above will fall from it ; for he will pay to the State the 
rent fixed by the State according to the ruling market rates and 
not a penny more to anyone, so that all those weighty charges will 
automatically cease and be extinguished. Moreover, as all the fer- 
tile land in the kingdom will then be available for the farmer—z.c., 
much more than is at present so—the market price of agricultural 
leases must necessarily fall. 
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(4) It will secure fixity of tenure, for no private party will have 
any power to eject a tenant. And the State’s whole interest will 
be to keep a good tenant so long as he will stay and pay the tax 
or rent. 

(c) There will be no burdensome restrictions or interferences, 
other than some, perhaps, imposed by the State to prevent 
deterioration in the land. For the actual cultivator will be his own 
administrator and will do those things which serve his interest best, 
being no longer subject to the dictation of a landlord. 

(2) As will be shown later on in dealing with the effect of 
land nationalisation on industries other than agriculture, ordinary 
rates and taxes (direct and indirect) will be abolished or reduced, 
and all persons—including farmers—will benefit from this. 


I].—If there be a platitude more commonplace than another, 
it is the statement that in commerce nothing stimulates supply so 
much as demand, that nothing keeps the worker so busy in pro- 
ducing as the consumption of that which he produces. The 
creation of a new market for goods or the enlargement of an old 
one is the finest possible spur to trade. Now land nationalisation, 
renewing the prosperity of the agricultural classes, and attracting 
many outsiders into those classes, would have the same effect as 
the discovery of new markets. The enormous purchasing power 
of the well-to-do farmers and their prosperous labourers—quite 
independently of the benefits subsequently to be mentioned—would 
do as much for inland commerce as the adoption of Free Trade by 
foreign countries would do for external commerce. Imagine the 
effect on trade of turning a large percentage of those twelve million 
starving people into regular buyers on a large scale, by making of 
them self-supporting labourers in constant, well-paid, employment 
through gradual absorption into the reinvigorated agricultural 
industry ! 

Then land nationalisation would remove, wholly or partially, 
certain burdens the weight of which has a paralysing effect upon 
industry. These are: heavy taxation, direct and indirect; 
oppressive rents for business premises, and extortions upon re- 
newals of leases of them; heavy local rates. 

Of these in their order: 

Our modern system of the taxation of incomes, and the levying 
of duties on commodities is a most mischievous one. The income 
tax is less objectionable than the indirect ones; but it constitutes 
a penalty on the making of money, and so on progress in trade, 
and, moreover, is a drain upon the resources of the trader, which 
would otherwise be employed in developing his business. The 
results of indirect taxation are still more harmful, and no man can 
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say when a duty is imposed upon a commodity how far-reaching 
the ill-effect will be. It is notorious, for example, how many 
branches of trade are badly hit by the customs and excise duties on 
alcoho] even for commercial purposes, and on sugar. It may be 
urged that in our own country import and excise duties are, as a 
rule, so levied that they do not affect any trade beyond that directly 
connected with the commodity on which the duty is levied. This, 
however, is inexact ; tea is taxed for revenue purposes ; to prevent 
the people taking to cocoa instead and the consequent loss to the 
revenue, cocoa is taxed to keep up the price; the price of cocoa 
being raised, the chocolate manufacturer is handicapped in his com- 
petition with the foreigner in external markets ; whence it follows 
that because tea is taxed, the chocolate industry is placed at a 
disadvantage. And this is only one instance of the unforeseen 
mischief that the most carefully drawn up budget of indirect taxa- 
tion can do. 

Nationalisation of the land would bring such a huge revenue 
into the State coffers that other forms of taxation, direct and in- 
direct, could be abolished. Some duties on commodities, of course, 
are free from objection, as they serve a useful purpose in restrain- 
ing industries which it is considered desirable to discourage—tor 
example, the stamp-duty on patent medicines, and the customs and 
excise impositions on alcohol for consumption as a drink—and 
these would be retained. 

Upon the oppressive rents of business premises in the towns, 
land nationalisation would have a similar effect to that which it 
would have on agricultural rents. All building land being of neces- 
sity thrown on the market, the ground rent would be reduced by 
the ordinary rule of supply and demand; and whether a trader 
built his own place of business and paid yearly that ground rent to 
the State, or leased the premises from a builder who had erected 
them, and who himself paid the ground rent to the State, the in- 
crease in the number of sites available for new erections or the 
enlargement of old ones would considerably reduce the present 
heavy annual charges on the business for the price of occupation. 
And, mcreover, though the State would seize every opportunity of 
obtaining the highest advantages the ruling market demands could 
give it, it would be unable—owing to the breakdown of the old 
monopoly conditions—to extort the heavy fines which owners of 
town sites now obtain for renewals of leases, or to impose hard 
restrictions and conditions on the lessee. At first sight, by 4 
scheme for land nationalisation, it might appear that some hard- 
ship would be cast on those business houses which at present are 
absolute owners of their premises by the new obligation to pay 
ground rent to the State; but the advantages of the abolition of 
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other taxation, coupled with a reduction of the local rates, would 
more than compensate them for this obligation. I shall now pro- 
ceed to show how this reduction of local rates would be brought 
about. 

In the new era of swollen revenues and abundant surpluses, 
the central government would assume financial responsibility for 
many of the undertakings now carried on by the municipal and 
county authorities, either by grants in aid or by the centralisation 
of control coupled with centralisation of monetary administration. 
The latter mode could be certainly employed with advantage in the 
matter of highway construction and repair; the former in such 
matters as concern provision for lunatics and the aged, the disposal 
of sewage, water supply, and perhaps in education—though some 
experts would favour the entire control of education by a 
centralised administration. 


Apart, altogether, however, from relief granted to local ex- 
chequers from the national purse, and the assumption by the 
central government of what are now local functions, there would be 
a distinct gain to the ratepayer in this: That the time having ar- 
rived when the demand for labour would be such that no able- 
bodied man need ask for employment in vain, the present heavy 
expense in keeping up workhouses and kindred institutions would 
cease. The aged and infirm might have to be provided for, but the 
healthy and strong who declined to work might, with a clear con- 
science, be left to starve. 


Ili—Let us now notice very briefly the solution land 
nationalisation would afford of certain town problems. The root 
cause of the conditions which give rise to those problems is the 
overstocking of the urban labour market. From thence arise un- 
employment, the sweating system, housing difficulties, and the crea- 
tion of slums. Thence also that paralysis of the arm of the civil 
authorities in dealing with vagrancy; since the conscience of the 
community—very rightly—will not permit that stern attitude towards 
it which is necessary, lest not merely the true vagrants should 
suffer, but also many decent unfortunate workmen with them. 

Land nationalisation, raising agriculture to the height of pros- 
perity, and immensely stimulating every other industry, would 
create so huge a demand for labour that no man could say with 
truth that, being willing to work, he could obtain none. Those, 
therefore, who remained unemployed might (as I have already 
pointed out in dealing with the question of the poor-rate) with per- 
fect justice be left to starve. The préblem of unemployment, 
indeed, would disappear. 
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Disappear, too, would the sweating system. For its continua- 
tion depends on the competition of a vast number of workers for a 
smal] number of places ; and it ts unhappily true that wretched as 
the wages earned by the sweated workman are, his place, when 
vacant, can generally be filled ten times over. But in the new era 
introduced by land nationalisation the conditions of this competi- 
tion would be reversed; it would be a case of a large number of 
places competing for a limited number of workmen—if one may be 
permitted such an expression. And thanks to that competition the 
now sweated worker would secure the benefit of high wages. 

With working people in a position to pay for decent houses— 
rents, as I have shown, being, of course, much lower—slumdom 
would come to an end. A few degraded individuals there might 
be still, who would create their own slums, if allowed so to do, but 
here again the new certainty that no hardship was being done to 
persons merely unfortunate would enable the sanitary authorities 
to act quite ruthlessly in their work of abolishing old slum areas 
and preventing the creation of new ones. 


Such, in short outline, are the advantages which would follow 
nationalisation of the land. The work for reformers to-day is to 
make those advantages known as widely as possible, and to be 
equipped with the knowledge necessary to meet objections raised 
by enquirers ; in a word, their work is to teach. For many genera- 
tions must elapse before anything practical can be done towards 
bringing about this great reform—though, happily, the more limited 
scheme for the rating of site values seems likely to be adopted by 
Parliament at no distant date. In the meantime, a vast amount of 
educational work is necessary before the public can be convinced of 
the desirability of land nationalisation, and before it is brought 
within the region of practical politics. And the most eager re- 
formers must be resigned to seeing little fruit for their work in 
their own day. They must be content to point the finger to a 
distant goal, not to be reached by those who labour now, but to the 
attainment of which their present toil may aid posterity. 


HAROLD O. S. WRIGHT. 


























ANTI-SWEATNG LEGISLATION. 


IT is not the purpose of this article to enumerate the many evils 
caused by sweating, or to harrow readers’ feelings by a description 
of the degradation, slavery, and miserable condition of those who 
are sweated. Everyone, who has given the subject the very 
slightest consideration, cannot have failed to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that this is one of those crying evils, which demand prompt 
and speedy alleviation, and, if possible, a drastic and efficacious 
remedy. We may, therefore, without misgiving, accept the shame- 
ful and oft-told tale of human woe and suffering, and proceed with- 
out delay to endeavour to discover some searching and effective 
legislative remedy for this lamentable social condition. Before, 
however, we undertake this task, it may be observed that, though 
there has been for some years past much discussion upon this sub- 
ject, though we have been deluged with distressing and convincing 
statistics, and though there have sprung into existence numerous 
anti-sweating leagues and associations, we appear to have done little 
beyond piling up the agony and bewailing the result. It is action 
that is wanted, action of a decisive and drastic description, and what 
is especially to the purpose, there should, in the interests of suffer- 
ing humanity, be no unnecessary or unreasonable postponement or 
delay. 

The first question, which we have to ask ourselves, is this; is it 
possible to find, and in that event to follow, a precedent for action 
of this kind? If so, it is plainly our duty to examine this precedent, 
and if, after careful examination, it commends itself to our judg- 
ment, it is equally our duty to adopt it, or something akin to it. It 
the path that leads to the suppression of sweating, has been already 
trod, then, though it may be rough and difficult, and to us un- 
known, we ought not to shrink from setting our footsteps upon it, 
especially when we bear in mind that it is our privilege to profit by 
the exploration and experiences of those who have already 
traversed it. To find such a precedent we have not far to look; we 
have one ready to our hand. We have the mistakes of initial in- 
experience, rectified again and again, and the experiences of many 
years of legislation directed to the purpose of suppressing and 
extinguishing sweating. This legislation, tentative at first, has 
been continuously progressive. The blunders and defects of the 
early legislation have been remedied and overcome, improvements 
have been made, omissions supplied, and unreasonable limitations 
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removed, with the result that in its present condition there is pre- 
sented to us a legislative system which has been productive of 
signally successful and beneficial results, and which, though it may 
be, and no doubt is, capable of improvement, forms an admirable 
precedent for corresponding legislation upon the same subject in 
this country. 

The legislation referred to is that of the State of Victoria, 
Australia. It was, as has been said, tentative in its nature at the 
outset, its shortcomings, results, and effects were closely and care- 
fully obse:ved, and thus profiting by the light of experience the 
early legislation has been from time to time frequently amended, 
mistakes have been rectified, abuses remedied, omissions supplied, 
and the scope of its operation has been enlarged. That this has 
been its history a perusal of the various Factories and Shops Acts of 
the Parliament of Victoria clearly demonstrates. Before mention- 
ing the various Victorian Acts referred to, it will be well to point 
out what is the heart and essence of this class of legislation. ‘he 
object aimed at was, and is, to suppress sweating by fixing for 
every branch of trade and industry, both in regard to inside and 
outside work, that is, work done inside a factory, work-room, or 
shop, and work done outside a factory, work-room, or shop, by 
workers in their own homes, for females as well as males, a mini- 
mum wage price or rate, applicable to piece work as well as to day 
work. This minimum wage price or rate is under the Acts deter- 
mined by a Special Board formed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employed, with an absolutely indepea- 
dent Chairman, who may be nominated by these representatives. 
The representatives must be, or must have been, bona fide and 
actual employers, and bona fide and actual employés in the par- 
ticular trade concerned. If they fail to agree upon a nomina‘*ion, 
the Governor in Council, upon the recommendation of the Minister 
administering the Acts, is empowered to make the nomination. 
The duties of the Chairman are arduous and highly responsible ; 
for if, after evidence taken and discussion held, the representatives 
of employers and employed be equally divided in opinion, as is 
sometimes the case, the Chairman has to determine what is to be 
the minimum wage price or rate, and he must always be present at 
the meetings of the Special Board. There is no appeal from the 
determination of the Board, except to the Supreme Court, or by a 
late Act to a Judge of the Supreme Court sitting as the Industrial 
Court of Appeal, who is empowered to call in assessors. ‘lhis 
determination, subject to such appeal, remains in force until revised 
or altered by the Special Board, which is summoned for the pur- 
pose, and it cannot be revised or altered before the expiration of 
twelve months from the date of its publication. The work of 
arriving at the determination is often lengthy and laborious. Tak- 
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ing the tailoring or clothing trade as an illustration, the minimum 
wage price or rate has to be fixed for each and every branch of 
that trade, for both men and women, for braiders, binders, button- 
hole makers, seamers, pressers, cutters, fitters, vest hands, coat hands, 
trouser hands, etc., etc., and not only has the minimum to be fixed 
for men and women who work by the day or by the piece in factory, 
workroom, or shop, but it has also to be fixed for those who work 
outside factory, workroom, or shop, as, for example, those who 
execute work for factory, workroom, or shop in their own homes. 
Determinations in such trades, as are illustrated by the one above 
referred to, are not infrequently published in schedule form. 

By various acts it is enacted, zm¢er alia, that the piecework 
price or rate is to be based on the wages price or rate, that outside 
work is to be paid for by piece work rate or price only, and that 
payment for inside work may be made by a piecework rate or 
price, or by a wages rate or price, or by both. It is further pro- 
vided that the Special Board may vary the minimum wage accord- 
ing to age and sex, may fix the number of hours for which such 
wage shall be payable, and in regard to males may fix a higher 
rate of wage for working in excess of the maximum number of 
hours. Apparently females are not allowed to work in excess of 
this maximum. The “Factories and Shops Act, 1903,” provides 
that the Special Board shall be guided in making its determinations 
by certain principles, specified in the Act. Another important pro- 
vision is that plain and legible copies of the Special Board’s deter- 
minations shall be posted in a conspicuous plage at the entrance of 
every factory, workroom, and shop. The powers of the Board may 
be exercised by a majority of its members, and the modes, by which 
vacancies on the Board may be filled, are prescribed. The Chair- 
man, by a late Act, is given power to administer the oath to wit- 
nesses called before the Board. The following definitions are given 
of the words, “factory or workroom” and “shop.” “ Factory or 
workroom ” shall mean any office, building, or place, in which six 
or more persons (by the Act of 18c¢6 this number is reduced to 
four), are engaged directly or indirectly in working for hire or 
reward in any handicraft, or in preparing or manufacturing articles 
for trade or sale. “Shop” shall mean any building or portion of a 
building or place in which goods are exposed for sale by retail. 

For the purpose of rendering this novel legislation effective, all 
factories, workrooms and shops. within the Act have to be regis- 
tered with names, addresses, and so forth. Full and complete 
records have to be kept in such factories, workrooms, and shops of 
all the persons, male and female, employed, together with their 
names and addresses, and of the particular kind of work performed 
by each and every person so employed, and of the names and ad- 
dresses of all outside workers. A Chief Inspector and numerous 
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Inspectors are appointed for the purpose of seeing that the pro- 
visions of the Acts are faithfully observed and carried out. Very 
large powers are given to these Inspectors, such as right of entry, 
inspection of records, etc., and interrogation of employers and em- 
ployed. Billiard markers, waiters, and waitresses are to be deemed 
as employed in a shop. If it be proved to the satisfaction of the 
Chief Inspector that any person by reason of age or infirmity is un- 
able to obtain employment at the minimum wage fixed, the Chiet 
Inspector may grant to such aged or infirm worker a licence to 
work at a less wage (to be named in such licence) than the mini- 
mum wage, and such licence may be renewed from time to time. 
There is a somewhat similar provision as to slow workers. Then 
there are many sections relating to the enforcement of fines and 
penalties for contravention or non-observance of the provisions of 
the Acts. There are sections relating to the number of apprentices 
and improvers to be employed in factories, workrooms, or shops, 
the number allowed being based on the number of bona fide and 
actual employés ; sections in regard to closing at certain hours in 
the evening, to a half-holiday once a week, and to working hours 
for females and boys. 

It may, perhaps, be superfluous to draw attention to the fact 
that payment to an employé of less than the minimum wage or 
rate, except in the instances in which the employé is licensed to 
receive less, is naturally made a principal offence under the Act. It 
is also made an offence for the employé to receive less, except as 
stated, and there is a prohibition against payment in kind, or in 
any other way than in money. Naturally, within the limits of an 
article such as this, it is not possible to specify or refer to all the 
provisions affecting the subject under discussion, but those who feel 
a desire for further information may be referred to the following 
Acts of the State of Victoria; Factories and Shops Act, 1890, No. 
1091; Factories and Shops Act, 1896, No. 1445; Factories and 
Shops Amendment Act, 1896, No. 1476; further Amending Act, 
No. 1518; further Amending Act, No. 1654; and Factories and 
Shops Act, 1903. It is possible that since 1903 there may have 
been further legislation in the same direction, but, if so, it is un- 
known to the writer. 

It is hoped that what we have stated will suffice to indicate 
the lines upon which anti-sweating legislation has proceeded in 
Australia, and the modes by which sweating is attempted to be 
suppressed. This legislation has, on the whole, operated benelict- 
ally and satisfactorily, and as the experience of its working and 
effects become more and more extensive, legislation on the subject 
becomes more and more perfected. This legislation is not regarded 
with disfavour by employers, as is generally supposed. It may be, 
and probably is, so regarded by dishonest, grasping, and un- 
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scrupulous employers, but honest, competent employers regard 
favourably the determination of a minimum wage or rate. In 
their opinion it prevents the dishonest and unscrupulous 
employer in the same branch of industry or trade from illegitimately 
underselling them. 

Hardships, which might be occasioned to aged, infirm, and slow 
workers, by the determination of a minimum rate or wage, are 
guarded against by the provisions of the Act, to which reference 
has already been made. It will be remembered that the Chief 
Inspector is given power to license such persons to work at a wage 
or rate which is less than the minimum, but the less wage or rate 
has to be mentioned in the licence, and this licence may be renewed 
from time to time. ‘ , 

In England it is becoming painfully apparent that legislation 
of an analogous description is imperatively demanded. The 
wonder is that public opinion has tolerated for so long Parliamen- 
tary inaction in regard to an evil which is sapping our manhood 
and womanhood, which handicaps the fair and honest trader, and 
which ministers to the greed and rapacity of the dishonest, un- 
scrupulous, and tyrannical employer. 

In the interests of humanity and justice, it is fervently to be 
hoped that in the present Session of Parliament a Bill may be 
introduced dealing practically and effectively with this widespread 
and ever-extending social evil. It is not required that the measure 
shall be a slavish imitation of the legislation to which so much 
reference has been made, but the Victorian Acts may well and use- 
fully serve as sign-posts and guides to our English legislators, who, 
it is to be hoped, may, by means of their collective wisdom, be able 
to place upon the Statute book of this country a compendious and 
clear enactment of such a description as will prove in its operation 
to be even more efficacious and beneficial than the legislation of 
Victoria. That there will be opposition is a matter which admits 
of little doubt, but the quarter from which the strongest opposition 
is likely to spring is that in which dishonesty, greed, and rapacity 
trample under foot considerations of fair-dealing, justice, and the 
common good. 

In conclusion, it is a well-established fact that the influx of un- 
desirable and indigent aliens into this country has to a great extent 
facilitated and fostered the system of sweating. The fixing of a 
minimum wage under legislative enactment may, in addition to 
other manifestly beneficial and equitable effects, tend to check and 
diminish this influx; for, under the proposed law, aliens in fac- 
tories, workrooms, and shops, whether employed inside or outside, 
would be prohibited from working under the minimum wage fixed 
and determined by the Special Boards. 

HARTLEY WILLIAMS. 
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THE SURPLUS WEALTH TAX. 


THE need for effecting a substantial reform in the mode of levying 
funds for public requirements is becoming more generally recog- 
nised from year to year, and the justice of doing so can be strikingly 
shown by comparing the distribution of wealth between the rich, 
the middle and the working classes with the incidence of taxation 
on each of these three sections of the people. No comparison of 
the character suggested appears to have been published; but ‘t is 
possible from certain data to form an approximate estimate of the 
actual state of the case. 

From statements made by Mr. M. G. Mulhall, and by later 
writers on statistical subjects, the distribution of taxable wealth 
and of imperial taxation at the present time may be estimated as 
follows :— 


Class. Persons. Wealth. Tax. 
Rich 680,000 £12,000,000,000 £38,000,000 
Middle 5,100,000 3,000,000,000 42,000,000 


Working 38,220,000 I ,000,000,000 40,000,0CO0 





44,000,000 £16,000,000,000 £120,000,000 








This result is obtained by a combination of imposts which, 
taken collectively, tax the different classes of the people on the 
average in proportion to their incomes or wages. But if an assess- 
ment were made, as it should be, in proportion to accumulated 
wealth, the figures would appear as follows :— 


Class. Wealth. Tax. 

Rich £12,000,000,00:9 £90,CC0,000 
Middle 3,000;000,000 22,500,000 
Working 1,000,000,000 7,500,000 





4% 16,000,000,000 % 120,000,000 





From this it would seem that the middle class are charged 
419,500,000 above their proper share, and the working class pay 
£32,500,000 too much; while the rich contribute £52,000,000 less 
than they should do in proportion to the value of their real and 
personal estate. In other words, about one and a half per cent. 
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of the whole population own the bulk of the wealth, and the rest 
of the community pay the bulk of the taxes. The statement 
appears almost incredible ; but the matter is of such importance as 
to be worthy of official inquiry. 

With respect to local taxation, expert municipal witnesses 
before the Parliamentary Committee of investigation, presided over 
by Lord Balfour of Burleigh in 1901, expressed the opinion that 
rates are shared by the owners of houses with their tenants; but 
none of the experts could say to what extent this is done. As 
the practice among landlords and their agents usually to adjust 
rents to cover rates, as far as it is possible to do so, the burden of 
local taxation is largely transferred to the tenants. These, as a 
class, form the less wealthy part of the nation; and the fact that 
small dwellings usually give a better return to their owners than 
do large houses and mansions enhances the injury done to the 
poorer tenants by the shifting of rates to them. And so, what 
with the imperial and the local taxes, the less wealthy sections of 
the ccmmunity are placed between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone. 

By a system of what are supposed to be counterbalancing 
imposts, the weight of the imperial taxation is made to fall upon 
the taxpayers in proportion to the income or earnings of the 
several classes. This is done in accordance with the rule of Adam 
Smith that taxation should be levied in proportion ‘to revenue. 
How this principle works out we have seen. Professor Thorold 
Rogers shows the process and hints at a remedy, which, however, 
he does not recommend for adoption. In his Economic Interpre- 
tation of History, Vol. I, page 478, we read:—“The latest finance 
of the British Parliament has reduced taxable objects to a very few 
articles. It intends, as far as possible, and with considerable 
numerical success, to distribute taxation in tolerably equal moieties 
between those who earn less than £100 a year and those who earn 
more than 4100 a year; and very ingenious and perfectly fair- 
minded analysts of taxation inform us that this result is obtained. 
The former are visited with the greater part of indirect taxation, 
with by far the most of the excise and customs duties still levied, 
and with a small amount of the stamp and succession duties. The 
latter pay the income tax, the greater part of the succession and 
stamp duties, the assessed taxes and much of such customs duties 
as ar2 paid for those articles of luxury of foreign origin which can 
be purchased only by fairly well-to-do persons. Of course under 
these circumstances the contribution of the poorer classes will and 
must represent a greater sacrifice on their part. I cannot see how 
this can be avoided, unless indirect taxation is wholly remitted 
and direct taxation substituted for it. But such a new arrange- 
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ment would be wholly intolerable unless a property tax were 
adopted in place of an income tax, and the liability to this tax be 
put on all property alike. The general wisdom of our financial 
system is admitted by all whose opinion is worth anything, and any 
serious attempt to alter it would be met with opposition from many 
quarters.” 

No doubt opposition will attend efforts made to substitute 
wealth or property in place of income or earnings as the basis of 
taxation ; but that is no reason why it should not be done. Such 
opposition has attended the greatest reforms ever made. What 
particular wisdom has been displayed by establishing a taxing sys- 
tem which compels the great middle and working classes to pay 
conjointly more than twice as much in taxation as they should do, 
in proportion to their wealth, many will fail to see when they grasp 
the facts stated. There is a large mass of people in the United 
Kingdom who have barely enough to live on, even if they had no 
rates or taxes to pay; and there are many others both in the 
middle and the working classes who have the greatest difficulty in 
paying their contributions to the state; while the rich minority 
have splendid incomes out of which they can easily meet all 
demands made on them. No wonder the middle and working 
classes suffer from such a system. But, if the whole tax revenue 
of the central and local governments were raised by a uniform rate 
on wealth, and if each taxpayer were made to pay in proportion to 
that share of the wealth which he actually possesses, the revenue 
required, both in peace and in war time, would be obtained without 
injustice or hardship to anyone. Certain writers say this cannot 
be done because it never has been done. On the same ground we 
should have no railways or telegraphs, for there was a time when 
these things did not exist and were deemed utter impossibilities. 
Then it is said that the impracticability of the reform hinted at by 
Professor Thorold Rogers is sufficiently shown by the signal 
failure of the American property tax. For the last fifty years the 
American states and their municipalities have had a property tax 
which was planned so imperfectly and has been managed so badly 
as to have become generally discredited, and its place is gradually 
being taken by a variety of partial imposts. That people should 
be taxed on the sum of their possessions is a sound principle to 
buiid on; but, however good the foundation may be, unless the 
structure erected upon it is well designed, the result will be unsatis- 
factory. The American legislatures have failed through causes 
which can be named and avoided. 

First, instead of charging the citizens on the net sum of their 
possessions, they levy the tax practically upon assets. Many of 
the States, however, have approached equity by providing that 
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mortgagees shall pay the tax on the value of their interest in the 
properties mortgaged, that is, on the money which they have lent 
on the security of real estate. But this wise and just provision in 
most of the districts has in practice been disregarded, and in none 
of them has allowance been made for other dehts. Hence many 
citizens pay tax on the property of their creditors. 

Again, by not taxing the net wealth of the citizens the Ameri- 
cans have thrown away an effective means of checking fraud, which 
is rife; and this also compels many people to pay taxation which 
should rightly fall upon others. Many economic writers and 
university professors have agreed that certain kinds of wealth, 
such as corporation bonds, company shares, book debts, and promis- 
sory notes, are “intangible and cannot possibly be traced to their 
owners,” although it is easy to make the owners of these things 
account for them at their true value. The failure of the authori- 
ties to reach this species of wealth has been the chief obstacle to 
the proper working of the American levy. Under a property tax 
well planned and with a proper system of valuation and collection 
all these difficulties can be overcome. An impost of this character, 
known in Australia as the Surplus Wealth Tax, was proposed by 
the writer in the Parliament of Victoria in 1894, and also in 1897 ; 
and it met with much favour as an easy way out of many difficulties 
which beset the states and the federation ; but it has not yet been 
adopted. It is equally applicable to the United Kingdom. Its 
practical character and the advantages it offers may be seen after 
a brief explanation. 

On the day of assessment, which is the same for the whole 
country, each responsible person makes out, or gets made out, a 
schedule of his assets and liabilities showing his credit balance, if 
any. This shows precisely what he is worth, and le is taxed on 
his surplus, after his family and his creditors’ claims are provided 
for. If the sum to be paid is very small, stamps equal in value to 
the amount of the tax due are affixed to the schedule. The stamps 
are dated and initialled, so that they cannot be used again, and 
the schedule is then posted to the tax office. Larger amounts can 
be sent by cheque, crossed and made payable to the order of the 
taxing master, or any other admissible paper may be used. Small 
sums should be paid at once under a penalty. Larger sums can 
be paid in one or more instalments, as the taxpayer may choose. 
Those who prefer quarterly or monthly instalments must send the 
first payment with their schedules and enclose promissory notes, 
drawn at suitable dates, for the balance due. The government 
supplies printed schedules, which may be had gratis from any post 
office, railway station, school or police office. These the taxpayers 
fill in with such particulars as are needed of their property and 
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debts, if any. It is the business of the Government to check the 
accounts and valuations, and to supervise the work. The taxing 
valuation is made identical with the selling valuation; and the 
state, if it considers any property undervalued, can demand a larger 
tax. Should the taxpayer demur to this, the property supposed 
to be undervalued can be taken over by the Government at the 
owner’s valuation, or else it can be put up at auction, with the 
owner’s valuation as the upset price. The tax being collected by 
post, the obnoxious taxgatherer is dispensed with, and there is no 
room left for intimidation, bribery, or collusion, such as have pre- 
vailed in America. 

Companies or corporations are not taxed, but are obliged to 
send in statements of their assets and liabilities, with lists of the 
shareholders, giving their names, occupations, or titles, and ad- 
dresses, with the net cash value of each shareholder’s interest in 
the concern. The same is done with partnerships. The amounts 
specified must appear in each taxpayer’s private schedule or his 
shares become the property of the Government. All property wil- 
fully concealed, or the amount of any fraudulent undervaluation, is 
forfeit to the State, and all aiders and abettors in the fraud are 
liable to fine or imprisonment. Some might think this a draconian 
penalty ; but payment of calls or forfeiture of shares is the ordinary 
tule of business, and forfeiture can always be avoided by doing 
one’s duty. Attempts to defraud the people of money due to them 
are effectually guarded against in this way. 

Mortgages, promissory notes, and book debts are checked by 
a comparison of those schedules which should have reference to 
each other. In all such cases the debt, note, or mortgage, must 
appear on the credit side of one schedule, and on the debit of 
another. Debtors will be careful to make the entry, because that 
reduces the amount of their tax ; and the creditors would lose their 
money unless they account for it in their schedules. Ownership 
of corporation bonds, or debentures must be registered, so that the 
authorities have a firm hold on all such properties, and evasion 
becomes practically impossible under a capable and honest 
administration. The crucial difficulty in collecting the American 
property tax can be thus surmounted. 

The feasibility of this plan of self-assessment, and of collect- 
ing the surplus tax by the people themselves, is confirmed by what 
was done in New Zealand for eleven years ending in 1891. There 
a property tax was levied on the middle and wealthy classes to 
bring in part of the revenue, and it was worked on lines somewhat 
resembling those described above. It was however, abolished, 
under Georgian influences, and on very lame pretexts. Two main 
objections were brought against it by its opponents. One was 
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that “small farmers, traders, and shopkeepers, were hit very heavily 
by it,” the fact being that there was an exemption for all who had 
not more than £500 in the net value of their real and personal 
estate, and not a single “small” farmer or trader ever paid as 
much as a penny under that measure. The other objection was 
that many professional men who had large incomes escaped the 
property tax. The published returns, however, show that the 
reverse was the case. In fact, the professional class paid more 
than the manufacturers, and far more than the farmers and shop- 
keepers per head. Under a surplus wealth tax levied universally 
—that is without exemptions—it would not matter in the least if 
such persons did escape ; for the wealth which passes through their 
hands in the course of the year is accounted for on taxing day in 
the schedules of other people, to the entire satisfaction of the 
latter, and the State gets its due all the same. But with respect 
to the assessment and collection of the New Zealand tax, even its 
political opponents never alleged that undervaluation or conceal- 
ment of wealth was practised from the establishment to the repeal 
of that measure. On the contrary, one of those politicians who 
helped to repeal the property tax, actually complained in the House 
of Representatives that, in respect to personal wealth, those sub- 
ject to the tax were compelled to account for the last halfpenny 
they had; and the returns show that both personalty and realty 
were taxed in proportion to their true value. 

If the revenue were raised by a tax on surplus wealth, levied 
universally at a uniform rate, its incidence at one per cent. would 
be as follows :— 
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On this plan those who have no surplus pay nothing, and this 
would relieve thy poorest Those who have little would pay little, 
and those who have more would pay in proportion. No one would 
be injured, or could complain that he is charged above his ability 
to pay, since the money invariably comes out of a surplus, and 
only a very small fraction of that surplus is demanded. 

Taking the whole taxable wealth of the British Isles at only 
£15,000,000,000, if the Government required as much as 
£150,000,000 in taxation for the year, a rate of one per cent, would 
give the desired amount; and that rate could be increased in the 
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event of war without harassing the people or wasting the time of 
Parliament over a variety of partial class taxes. 

Perhaps the best way of introducing the surplus wealth tax 
in the United Kingdom would be for the Government to adopt the 
suggestion of Mr. W. D. Macgregor, made in an earlier issue of 
The Westminster Review; namely, to abolish the income tax, the 
sugar, tea, and several other duties, and to levy £50,000,000 in 
their stead by a credit balance tax. In that case, the exemption 
of £100, proposed by Mr. Macgregor, would be justified. When 
this improvement is in full working order, all the other imperial 
imposts should be abolished, and likewise the exemption of £100, 
and the rate of the surplus tax should be increased. 

Later on, the same measure, under special regulations, could 
be used by the municipalities in place of rates and tolls. Great 
Britain would then have a fiscal system which admits of absolute 
free trade, and which would at the same time realise equity and 
convenience for all, without introducing progressive rates or doing 
injustice to the rich. The rich would have to pay more, and that 
is as it should be. A little less spent on bridge, or at Monte Carlo, 
would recoup many of them for their increased tax, and they would 
have the added comfort of knowing that they are no longer con- 
tributing to the distress of their fellow men by paying less than 
half their proper share of the revenue. A gradual and sensible 
amelioration in the condition of the middle and working classes 
would soon follow the change in the taxing system recommended, 
and several national problems would be more easily dealt with 


under the wealth tax. 
J] W. FosTER-ROGERS. 














1908. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE 
IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 


THE Irish University movement is occasionally presenred in such a 
way as to suggest that the result of its success would be merely to 
increase clerical power. It is looked upon by many as an intrigue 
of the priests, in which the laity are unconscious or unwilling tools. 
It is not difficult to show that these views are erroneous, that the 
Catholic layman knows perfectly what he is doing, and 
that success will not increase, but diminish clerical control. What 
the educated lay Catholic believes is that the reforms sought will 
narrow the province of the priest as an educator. The clergy have 
already given many clear signs that they see the time has come 
when lay teaching and lay influence in teaching must have a large 
place, and both laity and clergy know that this change is as neces- 
sary in the interests of religion as it is for other and more obvious 
reasons. They know, further, that it is only through University 
institutions in reasonable conformity with the traditions of the 
people that the change can be effected. 

In no country is the secondary education of middle-class 
Catholics so completely in the hands of the clergy as in Ireland. 
Not even in France during the reign of Louis XIV., a reign preg- 
nant with misfortune to Catholicism, was clerical control more 
dominant. All Catholics who can afford it send their sons to schools 
managed and disciplined by priests, some of which serve the pur- 
pose of the French petits séminaires. In most cases the establish- 
ment is a boarding school, generally in a country district, and the 
teaching is almost exclusively in the hands of priests or members 
of the orders not yet ordained, lay teachers being in some instances 
called in for special purposes. Day schools are to be found in a few 
towns, governed and taught like the country schools. In a word, 
with rare exceptions, all boys that want anything beyond primary 
teaching pass their school days, say from 11 to 17, the most forma- 
tive part of life, under the immediate government of the clergy. 

What is the cause of this? Is such a condition satisfactory ? 
And, if not, can it be remedied, and a reasonable amount of lay 
teaching secured, and, if so, how? 

The cause is easy to find. It is not that the Church has de- 
liberately sought a monopoly. Early in the last century, when 
Catholics raised their heads, there were no Catholic institutions to 
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meet the new demand for education. A few small schools of pri- 
vate enterprise, dependent on the life of the master, were to be 
found in the back streets of the larger towns, and very good some 
of them were, giving a sound elementary knowledge of mathematics 
and English, and a capacity for enjoying the classics, Homer, 
Virgil, and Horace, that has become extinct—so at least it seems 
to the older generation—under the Intermediate system. Tutors 
taught in the country parts, sometimes living with the family, some- 
times visiting two or three houses in the week. [f, going farther 
back, we look for the reason of all this, we find it in the laws, which 
up to a short time before, had prohibited Catholic schools and kept 
the proscribed race in a condition that made education useless. 
Then came the demand, and as there were few laymen able to meet 
it, the clergy, whether they liked it or not, had to undertake the 
work. The lay schoolmaster in the back street was not interfered 
with, but he and the country tutor died and left no successors. 
Such were the causes that thrust on the priest a monopoly involv- 
ing responsibilities with regard to social and material -nterests, 
which it is neither his interest nor, it is believed, his desire to keep 
undivided on priestly shoulders. 

Is it good to keep large numbers of middle class youths remote 
from family life, from sights of business and commerce, and under 
the exclusive régime of a profession necessarily dissociated from 
the pursuits of ordinary life? If schools were manned exciusively 
by lawyers or doctors, would they not be likely to form minds of a 
certain definite stamp much less adaptable to various callings than 
minds formed by a mixed body of masters, clerical and lay? As 
things stand in Ireland, the stamp imparted is by no means favour- 
able to commercial pursuits, which certainly admit of 
development among Catholics. The trend of the school is, on the 
whole, professional, a natural tendency under masters selected from 
a learned profession. The clerical master never suggests the priest- 
hood as a career; on the contrary, if a boy talks of such projects 
he is warned against them, and told to wait until he has sense 
and experience. But the master has been trained mainly in a 
classical and literary direction, and naturally the general drift of 
his teaching is towards the learned professions. Mathematics and 
science are taught, but speaking generally, less time and attention 
are given to them than to Greek, when a boy takes it up, and to 
Latin. It must not be supposed that our schools neglect those sub- 
jects ; on the contrary, when the clerical staff find it necessary, they 
employ laymen (often, it may be added, Protestants) to aid in 
teaching them. But the general tendency remains, and higher 
arithmetic, book-keeping, history, geography, subjects which fit 
youths for commerce and many branches of the Civil Service, are to 
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some extent on the same grade as mathematics. This may be 
one of the reasons why comparatively few Catholics are to be found 
in business on a large scale. These observations applied to mauy 
Protestant schools while the latter were in clerical hands, and the 
old tradition is not quite dead in that quarter. But Protestants 
have many schools, mainly under lay management, that fit them for 
commerce and kindred pursuits, and even in some Catholic towns 
business is mainly in Protestant hands, just as in France, until the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, it was largely in the hands of 
the Huguenot merchants and manufacturers trained outside the 
ordinary French system of the day. The commercial training 
given by the Christian Brothers is excellent, but the middle class 
does not frequent their schools. 

There is another important consideration based on the history 
of the Church in a period and country not remote from 
our own. One sometimes hears thoughtful men ask 
whether it is likely in the long run to serve religion 
that the entire responsibility for secondary education should 
rest on the Church. They recall France in the 17th 
and the first sixty years of the 18th century. How did religion 
stand at the end of a century and a half of clerical schooling? The 
answer is well known. It cannot logically be said that the system 
caused or contributed to the change that had taken place. Other 
influences, social and political, were at work., But, as a matter of 
fact, clerical control of education did not prevent the growth of 
unbelief among the upper classes, from which it spread in revolu- 
tionary and later days to the people.. Irish Catholicism is at present 
proof against such dangers, and will continue so while political 
grievances exist. But if grievances were removed, who can fore- 
tell the result? One great bond of alliance, a common political 
object of attack, would have disappeared. At the present day the 
first impulse of a people that begins to feel its strength, is to claim 
a share in the direction of education. The responsibility of ex- 
clusive control is growing more serious, as education becomes more 
important for material prosperity. There is evidence that the 
clergy are not indifferent to these considerations in the large in- 
fusion of lay government and teaching that has already taken place 
in the Catholic University College. 

But if we are to have lay teachers in the secondary establish- 
ments the class has to be created. Most Catholics leave school at 
16 or 17. If they want to become teachers they must both extend 
their studies and learn to teach. It is only in a University that 
these things can be done, and it is only an institution acceptable 
to Catholics that will attract students and provide lay teachers. 
But one monopoly will not be replaced by another. The Church 
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will continue to supply masters, whose capacity, particularly in 
certain subjects, cannot be surpassed. 

If Englishmen and Protestants will remember that considera- 
tions like the foregoing are operating on Irish Catholics, they will 
be slow to attribute the University movement to a desire to in- 
crease the power of the priesthood. 

Are we then to say good-bye to mixed education in any form? 
The Catholic Church condemns it in principle, but occasionally 
permits its use, where no other system is available, and where there 
is security that it will not be turned, directly or indirectly, into an 
instrument for interference with religious beliefs. Her experience 
in Ireland was not encouraging. It is notorious that for many years 
the National system of primary education was worked for purposes 
of proselytism. Its leading Protestant supporter was Archbishop 
Whately, and in 1852, discussing its merits and faults with Mr. 
Nassau Senior, he spoke as follows :—“If we give it up, we give 
up the only hope of weaning the Irish from the abuses of Popery. 
But I cannot venture openly to profess that opinion. I cannot 
openly support the Education Board as an_ instrument for 
conversion.” 

As to Trinity, it was founded for the purpose of making Ireland 
Protestant, and worked steadily for that end for centuries. How- 
ever, time does wonders, and the writer, who lived in the 
College for five years in the sixties, can testify that there 
was no attempt in those days to draw students to Pro- 
testantism, or to undermine belief in the supernatural No 
doubt there was free discussion among _ certain sets 
on fundamental beliefs, but it caused no serious danger to the 
convictions of any Catholic that came judiciously instructed in 
religious matters. Everything that could give offence was scrupu- 
lously avoided by the Fellows and Professors. But times heve 
changed. The growing acrimony of public life has found its way, 
not, it is hoped, into the lecture room, but into the writings of some 
of the teachers. Things have been written about Catholic priests 
and institutions that have revived the anti-Catholic tradition and 
placed Trinity in a very invidious position. If the lan- 
guage referred to were collected and circulated without 
note or comment among the people, Trinity would soon 
feel the consquences. Some of her authorities forget 
that her lot is cast in a country that has shown considerable in- 
genuity in overthrowing institutions more powerful and apparently 
more secure than Dublin University. It is no wonder that the 
attempt lately made to settle the University question by intro- 
ducing a partially mixed system into Trinity was defeated. If the 
Bishops had agreed to it they would have wounded the honour ot 
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the Church and estranged many Catholics. Years will pass before 
the College can regain the character she was earning in the sixties 
and make co-operation between her and Catholicism possible. But 
if a suitable College is endowed, if without any compulsory element 
power is given to the two institutions to combine for common pur- 
poses, and to interchange good offices, the past will be gradually 
forgotten, the ancient lineage of Trinity, the great names honour- 
ably associated with Irish history, will tell on Catholics, and she 
will find an enlarged field for activity in free alliance with a really 
popular institution. 

There are men—a few Catholics among them—who find it 
hard to believe that the proposed College will be anything but 
clerical. “The Jesuits,” they say, “are in full control, and they 
will keep it.” But the Jesuits say they are prepared to resign con- 
trol. They have gone farther. They have already brought a 
strong lay element into the governing and teaching bodies of 
University College. But if security for the future is thought neces- 
sary, there is no reason why the clerical and every other profes- 
sional element should not be restricted by Statute. Assume a 
governing body of twenty. A provision limiting the members be- 
longing to any one profession, clerical, legal, medical, or 
engineering, to a certain number would be effective. So as to 
denominationalism ; a provision that not more than a fixed propor- 
tion of the governing body should belong to one creed would 
secure a substantial non-Catholic element. Whatever system of 
appointment to the Council or Board may be adopted at first, the 
right to elect will rest mainly with the graduates when they become 
sufficiently numerous, and those who know the tone of the 
graduates already admitted to degrees in the Royal University 
through the existing College, will have little fear of ultra-clerical 
or exclusive tendencies hereafter. 

Many Catholics have pressed for the incorporation of the new 
college with Dublin University. The majority would be satisfied 
with a college in the Royal University. The Bishops create no 
difficulty on this point. They are prepared to fall in with either 
scheme or a third, a new University, which, however, is not re- 
garded as practicable. Incorporation with Dublin met with strong 
opposition from Trinity, and was certainly the lime of greatest 
resistance. That project is now understood to be abandoned by 
the Government. Those who desire it as a compulsory measure 
have not perhaps fully estimated the forces and influence that 
Trinity can call in aid to defend her exclusive possession of the 
University in Parliament. They ought to remember that no settle- 
ment of educational problems in any age or country is final, and 
that such matters are the subject of continuous development. If 
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Trinity and the new college are placed side by side without com- 
pulsory union, it will be the interest and very soon the instinct of 
both, to combine for many, perhaps for most, purposes, and thus 
the advantages without the unacceptable features of mixed educa- 
tion will be gradually assured. Finally, before risking a further 
postponement of this weary question, those who desire incorpora- 
tion with Dublin University ought to reflect on the position tu 
which the class with which they are associated is consigned mainly 
by the want of a liberal education. The entire power of the 
Catholic population lies with the democracy. There is no Catholic 
upper class. It went out with James II. Most of the families that 
survived went over to “the prosperous Chnistianity of the 
Established Church,” in the eighteenth century ; those who remained 
true to the old faith are too few to form a class, and every day 
they are fewer and more powerless. And what influence on Irish 
public opinion has been exercised during the last twenty-five years 
of slow revolution by the lawyers, doctors, smaller country gentle- 
men, and merchants who form the more responsible section of our 
Catholic middle class? None, and so it will be until a broader 
knowledge of the influences that make history is spread among 
them. This cannot be done without solving the University ques- 
tion, and it would be unfortunate if difficulties were placed in the 
way of a reasonable, though, perhaps for the moment, incomplete 
solution by any section of Catholics. 


RICHARD O’SHAUGHNESSY. 
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AN OLD CHINESE PHILOSOPHER. 


L 


THE tendency of the present age seems to be to measure every- 
thing mathematically, to estimate nature and her manifestations 
according to severe formulas, to “explain” the phenomena of the 
universe—subjective as well as objective—by the so-called laws of 
evolution. But there are, indeed, more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in such materialistic philosophy. It has been 
said—and with much truth—that everyone is born either a Platonist 
or an Aristotelian: Plato and Aristotle in this case being regarded 
as the typical representatives of the two fundamentally opposed 
schools of thought ; the attitude of the one being characterised by 
a certain. mystic transcendentalism, by a visionary dreaming, by a 
self-liberation from the artificialities and appearances of life, by an 
assertion of the eternal “ principles” which lie at the root of the 
whole of existence,—whilst the standpoint of the other is marked 
by a practical positivism, by “ scientific” precision, by an identify- 
ing of the self with the hard facts of life, by a glorification of the 
fatalistic chain of cause and effect. To say which school has the 
truer view is at the present stage of knowledge practically impos- 
sible ; for every individual who is at all interested in the great world- 
problems—and it is difficult for anyone to escape their questionings 
—will have to judge according to his particular instincts, his tem- 
perament, his intuitions. For, as Goethe has said, man was not 
born to solve the riddle of the Universe, but to attempt to solve it, 
that he may keep within the limits of the knowable. And every 
age, every nation, has its representatives, more or less illustrious, 
in both these schools; although it may be said, but only in an 
approximate generalisation, that the western world falls more 
within the second category, the eastern rather within the first. 

One of the most remarkable and interesting figures in oriental 
philosophy is one now generally known to the world as Lao-Tze— 
the “old philosopher.” As was the case with Buddha, with Plato, 
with Epicurus, and indeed, with all the other great leaders of 
thought, the doctrines of Lao-Tze,were distorted and misapplied by 
his succeeding generations. The excessive zeal of his disciples, in 
a world which saw mysteries everywhere, led them to treat as occult 
that which seemed or was simple; and by a continual overlaying 
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of commentaries and glosses, induced by fanciful interpretations 
and farfetched constructions, along with the influence of foreign 
systems, chief amongst which was Buddhism, the true significance 
of his original doctrines was long obscured and neglected. It is 
indispensable, therefore, to examine the Taoism of the Chinese 
philosopher, with his accredited writings as the material basis; for 
the Chinese Taoism of to-day wears a different aspect. 

Lao-Tze was born in 604 B.C. in China Proper ; exactly where 
is not known. He was a contemporary of Buddha, and half a 
century before Confucius. It will, perhaps, convey to one’s mind a 
more distinct idea of the distant epoch in which he flourished, when 
it is said that he was thirty-five years antecedent to Pythagoras, one 
of the early fathers of Greek philosophy, and two centuries before 
Socrates and Plato. At this time Rome was in its infancy ; 
Nebuchadnezzar was engaged in his conquest of Judza, and was 
destroying the Egyptian ascendancy in Asia. it is important 
constantly to bear in mind the early time in which the Chinese sage 
lived, and mentally to locate it with due perspective ; for then one 
cannot but be more astonished at his penetrating vision, his philo- 
sophic grasp of men and things, and a certain modernness of thought 
and intensity of expression, coupled with a singular paradoxical 
utterance. 

Little is known of his life. He must have very early distin- 
guished himself by his learning, for we know that he was appointed 
historiographer at the Imperial Court of Chow. In this capacity 
he had access to many of the ancient Chinese writings; and soon 
he devoted himself to a life of study and reflection. In a brief 
account of him given by Sze-ma Khien, the “ Chinese Herodotus,” 
about the beginning of the first century B.C., it is stated that Con- 
fucius, then 35 years old, paid the “old philosopher,” a visit. His 
purpose was ostensibly to seek information as to certain ceremonies, 
but in reality perhaps to discuss their rival doctrines, and challenge 
a comparison with his own. Lao had a profound contempt for the 
utilitarian teachings of Confucius ; and he is reported to have closed 
the interview with these dark observations: “The men you speak 
of and even their bones are mouldered to dust: their words alone 
remain. When the times are favourable the sage mounts aloft, but 
when the tide is against him he is borne along by the inevitable 
force of his circumstances. I have heard that a good merchant, 
though he have safely stored away rich treasures, appears as if he 
were poor; and that the sage, though his virtue be complete, is yet 
to outward seeming stupid. Young man, put away your proud air 
and many desires, your insinuating manners and wild will; they are 
of no advantage to you. This is all I have to tell you.” Confucius 
felt greatly embarrassed when he was asked by his disciples about 
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the interview; and he turned aside their inquiries with his enig- 
matical answer: “I know how birds can fly, fishes swim, and 
animals run. But the runner may be snared, the swimmer hooked, 
and the flyer reached by the arrow. But there is the dragon; I 
know not how he mounts on the wind through the clouds, and rises 
to heaven. To-day, I have seen Lao-Tze: he is like the dragon.” 

At the advanced age of ninety he decided to depart from the 
territory of Chow, probably on account of the social and political 
corruption of the decaying dynasty. On reaching the frontier, he 
was prevailed upon by the Warden of the Gates, an officer who had 
heard of the old man’s wisdom, to commit to writing some of his 
thoughts on life. Toiling up the mountain-side to the Kwan Yin 
Pass, he shut himself away from the world, and ended his life in 
solitude and contemplation. Such is said to be the origin of his 
wonderful little book, the Tao-teh-King which title is variously 
translated as “ Thoughts on the Nature and Manifestation of God,” 
or the “ Canon of Reason and Virtue,” or as the great French 
orientalist, Julien, renders it: “Le Livre de la Voie et de la Vertu.” 
After his death, which is said to have taken place at the age of 
considerably over 100 years, he was termed by his disciples, the 
“Prince of the Strong Principle”; and his work was raised by the 
Emperor to the rank of canonical authority. 

The greatest difficulty has been met with by translators and 
commentators in deciding as to the real meaning of the word Tao. 
Some have considered it to be synonymous with Spinoza’s natura 
naturans ; others with the Supreme Being; and again others have 
emphasised its analogy with the /ogos of Plato, and of St. John; 
with the s«mmum bonum of the later philosophers ; with the Abso- 
lute of Schelling ; with the Sanscrit Bodh (which implies wisdom, 
or enlightenment); and still others see in it the Supreme 
Intelligence ; universal Reason; universal Spirit; and have seen 
the same principle exemplified in the Egyptian A¢hyr, in the Kaba- 
listic Ain Suph, in the Parabrahm of the Vedantins; and the 
“forms” of Lao to answer to the “ideas” of Plato. The more 
literal signification, however, of the word Tao is “way”; Zao Tien 
meaning the “way of heaven.” All these attempts at a precise 
interpretation of the Chinese term, however they may vary, recall 
the similar attempts that have been made by theologians, for many 
centuries, to define the Hebraic or the Christian God. Indeed the 
Tao of Lao-Tze corresponds very much with the more modern 
philosophic and poetic conception of God, as divorced from the 
super-added anthropomorphic figments. It represents the univer- 
sal spirit, the universal consciousness, the unifying principle of the 
Cosmos. _ It is self-existent and eternal, the source of all things, and 
the goal to which all things tend. To obtain a glimpse of the Tao, 
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if the metaphor be allowed, is to gain understanding of the essential 
nature of things, to get a glance at the boundless expanse of the 
Infinite, to gain a feeling of our unity with the Supreme, to acquire 
a true conception of good and evil. All efforts at the exact defini- 
tion, all efforts to embody the idea in a formula must necessarily be 
vain; for that which is all-inclusive cannot be constrained within 
the limits of a strict formula, that which is the root and essence of 
all things cannot be analysed out into elements simpler than itself. 
As it is in mathematics impossible to express unity in terms 
simpler than itself, so it is impossible in the metaphysics of the 
Chinese sage to express Tao in forms and entities more simple, 
more ultimate than itself. 

‘Perhaps it is owing to the subtlety of this conception, and to the 
necessarily paradoxical and enigmatic form of expression which it 
demands, and also to the uncompromising doctrines inculcated, 
that the “old philosopher” has been superseded by Confucius in 
the appreciation of his countrymen. But the Chinese Taoism of 
to-day is not that of Lao. Centuries after Lao had disappeared, 
Buddhism was imported into the country. Though it brought a 
somewhat kindred doctrine of spirituality, it was “ entangled with 
the eternal revolution of the wheel of fate,” and exerted a counter- 
acting influence on the freewill doctrine of Lao; and in this way 
the encounter of the two great religions, and their struggle for 
supremacy, added foreign elements to each. They never really 
coalesced in any way; but in China each lost to a large extent its 
pristine purity and simplicity. The contact with Contucianism was 
another modifying agency; but the greatest corruption of Lao’s 
Taoism was effected by the numerous subsequent commentators. 
and would-be emendators with the proneness to complicate what 
was simple, to put fantastic constructions on what was direct, to 
super-add far-fetched elements of crude theologies, to ceremonialize 
through the medium of redundant forms that whose force lay in its 
appeal to the pure intellect. Confucius (whose name is, of course, 
the Latinised form of Kong-fu-Tze) is without doubt a far less pro- 
found thinker than his elder contemporary. The former is more 
practical, more traditional, more conservative; the latter is more 
poetical, more original, more of an innovator. Confucius is rather 
a guide and teacher of practical religion and morality ; Lao’s teach- 
ings present a spiritual religion and a transcendental philosophy in 
one. Confucius is more typically Chinese; the spirit of his coun- 
trymen is positive, utilitarian, stationary—so his agnosticism and 
ceremonialism strongly appeal to them. But Lao-Ize transcends 
even the vast regions of the Celestial Empire ; his 1s a world-soul, 
rising aloft, and not slavishly subjected to the narrow artificialities 
of an ever-changing environment. Confucius enforces submission 
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to authority, profound reverence for the past, and tor its dead 
scholarship ; Lao insists on the universal equality of men, on the 
necessity to realize one’s true self—from which Tao, the divine 
essence, is never really absent—and on the possibility, nay impera- 
tive duty, for each one to work out his own salvation. 

The Zao-teh-King, the “ Treatise of the Way and of Virtue,” 
is a very small book, but exhibits a vast amount of thought and 
penetration. It cannot strictly be said to present a systematic 
philosophy—systematic as understood in reference to the work of 
Plato, or Aristotle, Spinoza, or Schopenhauer; the work consists 
rather of a series of reflections couched in the concisest terms, very 
often paradoxical in structure, and breathing, as Matthew Arnold 
would say, “the high seriousness of absolute sincerity.” At first 
sight these utterances seem somewhat disconnected ; but one soon 
finds that there is a common principle emphasised again and again 
throughout the work—and that is the potentiality, the immanence 
of the Tao. The various subjects introduced, the many striking 
allusions made, become clear when co-ordinated with this funda- 
mental principle, and interpreted in the light of the force and im- 
portance attributed to it. Now we see brilliant flashes of wit and 
humour, at times almost a kind of gaiety ; now we meet with a note 
of seriousness, a note of warning; here, a certain lightness, there, 
of a sudden, surprising insight, inspiring, thought-provoking. There 
are thoughts on politics, on war, on government, on the State, on 
nature, on love, on woman, and on a host of other subjects, despite 
the small compass of the book; but there is nowhere shallowness, 
superfluousness. One must carefully look into these finely-cut 
gems of thought, these paradoxical aphorisms. ~All truths are 
paradoxes,” Lao-Tze says; and one is apt on that account to miss 
much of their content. A discerning sympathetic reader will be 
able to analyse out every paradox into its seemingly opposed parts ; 
and will readily assign the appropriate connotation to each, accord- 
ing to the rational demand of the context, and the nature of the 
author’s attitude. 

C. PHILLIPSON. 


(70 be continued.) 











FEesrvarky. 


THE DEMORALISATION OF THE LAW. 


THAT genial satirist, Sir William Gilbert, in one of his most impish 
moods, makes a Lord Chancellor of his own creation d--lare that 
“the Law is the embodiment of everything that’s exce.’ nt, it has 
no kind of fault or flaw.” But when he adds: “I, my Lords, 
embody the Law,” we are conscious of the necessity for making 
large qualifications to the statement, owing to personal error and 
professional bias. We shall be on the safe side in similarly dis- 
counting the utterances in which our legal dignitaries support Sir 
Alfred Russel Wallace in maintaining that this is the best of all 
possible worlds, and in making the further assertion, unsupported 
by that great authority, that the Law is the best thing in it. 

Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), the founder of the utilitarian 
philosophy and of this Review, one of the greatest intellects of any 
age, spent the greater part of a long life in urging the necessity of 
reforming the law. But few of his suggestions have been adopted. 
His is still a voice crying out in the wilderness. A profound 
student of Law himself, and son and grandson of an attorney, no 
one was ever more thoroughly qualified by natural gifts, acquired 
knowledge, and hereditary habit, for the position of critic. Bentham 
requires no testimonial from anyone, but it is not superfluous to 
quote the terms in which a real Lord Chancellor (Brougham) spoke 
of him. It was in these words: “A learned and venerable friend, 
one among the greatest sages of the Law.” The sage had the 
courage of his opinions and expressed them with a cogency and 
directness which is refreshing, as we shall see. A judge of the 
period had been laying down the principle that: “No man is so 
low as not to be within the Law’s protection” Thereupon 
Bentham makes this comment :— 

“ Ninety-nine men out of a hundred are thus low. Every 
man is who has not five-and-twenty pounds to five-and-twenty 
times five-and-twenty pounds to sport with, in order to take 
his chance of justice. I say chance remembering how great a 
chance it is that, although his right be as clear as the sun at 
noon, he loses it by a guzbble. And this is the game a man 
has to play again and again, as often as he is involved in a 
dispute, or suffers an injury. 

“Whence comes this? From extortion, monopoly, useless 
formalities, law gibberish, and law taxes. 
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“Half the law is called Statute Law, and is made by 
Parliament. The other half is called Common Law, and is 
made how do you think? By the judges without King, Parlia- 
ment, or people. How should lawyers but be fond of this brat 
of their own begetting? Or how should they bear to part with 
it? It carries in its hand a rule of wax, which they twist about 
as they please; a hook to lead the people by the nose and a 
pair of shears to fleece them withal.” 

Much alarm has recently been expressed at the menace of 
Socialism. It is denounced as a universal solvent of religion and 
patriotism. On the other hand it is trumpeted as the sovereign 
panacea for all the ills from which the body politic is suffering. We 
have as little confidence in sovereign remedies as in painless 
dentistry, Chinese made easy, or wisdom while you wait, but at the 
same time we may point out that demolition is easier than con- 
struction, and that Socialism would undoubtedly find a short way 
with a good many hoary abuses of which some of the worst of our 
time centre round the practice of the Law. 

Socialist lecturers are not slow to recognise the domain in 
which their most telling points are made. Their congeners in the 
United States cry shame on the insensate extravagance of one 
section of the rich, and the remorseless rapacity of another; while 
Wall Street is denounced as the fons et origo of a system of 
organized brigandage. In Germany the overweening insolence and 
decadent morals of the military caste are never failing subjects of 
popular irritation. It is the experience of the present writer, after 
being through a course of Socialist lectures that the ablest speakers 
are dealing more and more effectively with the expense and un- 
certainty of the Law; its delay, its jargon, its circumlocution, the 
undue preponderance of lawyers in Parliament, their notorious 
hostility to reform, the extraordinary frequency of defalcations by 
solicitors, the crowds of idle barristers, “ the most dangerous of all 
our parasites, a combination of Sophist and hired assassin, ready 
to argue for the release of the greatest ruffian or to blacken the 
fairest reputation for a fee.” Finally, the comprehensive assertion 
that “this country was run in the interest of lawyers,” seemed to 
meet with the entire approval of the audience. 

Our legal readers will be the last to complain of a few rhetorical 
flourishes, but due allowance being made for exaggeration, it must 
be borne in mind that as regards the uncertainty of the Law the 
denizen of these islands is in worse case than the native of any other 
country in Western Europe. Every point in common law is 
governed by a confused tangle of contradictory decisions which, 
although supremely ridiculous in many instances at the time of pro- 
mulgation, have become sanctified by age, and are at this moment 
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the best examples extent of the tyranny of the “dead hand.” What 
does it avail us to have rejected the doctrine of the infallibility of 
one Pope, when we tacitly accept the infallibility of a hundred? 

The existence of abuses in all human institutions is as inevit- 
able as Fujiyama in a Japanese landscape. Even Divine institu- 
tions have not always been exempt, And yet no such far-reaching 
reforms have ever been introduced into the Law as into the Church. 
The canker of the latter, according to a great contemporary 
authority writing from inside, is sacerdotalism, the delusion that the 
Church exists primarily for the benefit of the clergy. Is it sur- 
prising that in an Institution of greater antiquity than the Church 
a kindred canker should exist and even flourish? That canker is 
chicane, an ominous word specially appropriated to describe one of 
the seamy sides of the Law, and this canker has by no means dis- 
appeared with the days when Jarndyce v. Jarndyce was considered 
a fair parody. 

It is a matter of common observation that the practice of the 
Law has a markedly demoralising effect on men of weak moral fibre 
and is, indeed without ennobling influence on any but the highest 
types. Abraham Lincoln loved the profession of the Law for the 
opportunities it afforded of settling disputes and preventing 
litigation. Anyone taking a lower view he denounced as a dis- 
grace to the profession. If it is objected that lawyers entertaining 
such ideas would starve in England, we answer if that is so, it is a 
measure of the demoralisation of the profession. It 1s pathetic to 
witness the disillusionment of a youth of generous nature and high 
principle who, after qualifying for the highest duty of a citizen, finds 
himself caught in the toils of a system which frequently compels 
him to aid in thwarting the course of justice rather than in dis- 
pensing it. 

The late Lord Russell of Killowen indulged some years ago in 
strong animadversion on secret commissions, company promotion, 
and, incidentally, of City morality in general. Without endeavour- 
ing to minimize his strictures, the leading journal countered with 
the retort that the worst offenders were men in the late Lord Chief’s 
own profession. A very palpable hit! What do our readers 
imagine has become of the two hundred solicitors—the figures are 
official—-who have been struck off the roll during the last few years ? 
It is well known in the City, as well as to the Zzmes leader writer, 
that many of them are at this moment in solicitors’ offices, nominally 
in subordinate positions. These are the worthies who watch for 
any change in the Companies’ Acts with a view to suggest methods 
of safe evasion. In this they succeed to such an extent that the 
public is mulcted in large sums, and the business of company pro- 
moting is completely discredited, to the disadvantage of the genuine 
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inventor and the honest vendor and the consequent hampering of 
legitimate enterprise. 

It has been said by prejudiced men of old time that “he who 
is his own lawyer has a fool for his client.” There are, unfor- 
tunately, a great many lawyers in whose hands the client’s condition 
is not more gracious. Deterred by the ancient dictum, the litigant 
has recourse to a solicitor who must, in his turn, have recourse to a 
barrister, for a solicitor must not plead in an important case in this 
country, although he may do so in some of our own colonies. In 
this way the litigant’s expenses are doubled. As regards barristers, 
considered as a corporate body, we cheerfully acknowledge the 
great gifts and marvellous industry of the majority of the profes- 
sion. Even the most indifferent, careless, and casual of them are 
better, nearly always, than the law requires them to be. For the 
client may pay extravagant fees, but he has no redress whatever, 
if the barrister fails to appear or if he settles the case without his 
client’s consent. A return to common sense will not limit counsel 
to members of the bar, nor even to the male sex. Moreover, both 
counsel and client should be permitted to address the jury or the 
Bench. 

In some countries, Germany for instance, the judge’s career is 
separate from the first from that of the barrister. The opposite 
system is ours, and it works to the public detriment in forming a 
close legal caste. All barristers have had to depend on a solicitor 
for a start in the profession. From the solicitor they receive their 
first brief, and they are sufficiently human to entertain a feeling of 
gratitude to their benefactor. This trait, admirable in itself, un- 
consciously influences the most upright judges in giving the benefit 
of the doubt to the solicitor on fine points as against the client. The 
late Commissioner Ker was a striking exception in this respect, and 
many laymen had occasion to be grateful to him tor his great 
courage and sound sense in brushing aside fantastic legal cobwebs. 
For every inch conceded by the judge an ell is taken by the solicitor, 
and the position gained is fortified by usage and tolerated by public 
hopelessness and apathy. 

Let us take as an illustration the principle established in our 
Law that third parties to a contract cannot sue, no matter how vital 
their interests are. The principle is open to serious objection on 
general grounds, but in one direction, and that a most important 
one, it works with disastrous results. We refer to the making of 
wills, a highly important portion of a solicitor’s duties. Everyone 
is interested in this subject. Those who have nothing to leave may 
have something to receive and it behoves one and all to realize the 
fact that no matter how the wishes of the dead may be frustrated 
and the legitimate expectations of the living sacrificed, the legal 
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perpetrator of the blunder goes scot-free. And that 1s by no means 
the worst part of it, for in many cases the solicitor 1s not in a posi- 
tion to make good the loss his client has sustained, even if the 
departed “revisited the glimpses of the moon,” in order to bring an 
action—the unique condition, according to judge-made law, under 
which an action would lie. The blunder is absolutely irremediable, 
as the law stands. Not irremediable, be it observed, by the nature 
of things, but because judges have held time and again, not only 
that the solicitor is liable to the departed, and to: no one else, but 
that there is no redress in any direction whatever. 

A case of recent occurrence will illustrate this singular condi- 
tion of the law. A will was drawn up by an eminent firm of solici- 
tors and brought to the residence of the testatrix for signature, it 
was duly signed, and then the solicitor, a partner in the firm re- 
quested the husband of one of the principal benefic:aries, to witness 
the signature, which he did; as second witness the solicitor, also a 
beneficiary, attested the signature himself! It is a notorious fact 
that many solicitors know no law. The solicitor’s attestation 
invalidated his own bequest, and the husband’s that of the wife, 
who has consequently suffered a grievous loss without possibility of 
redress. There is nothing to be done. Professional bias is such 
that the average legal mind is satisfied that this state of things is 
unalterable, and to be accepted as part of the order of nature. So 
converts to Socialism are on the increase. Such cases have occurred 
and will occur again, whether due to ignorance, gross carelessness, 
mental aberration, or defective cerebration. It has been suggested 
that solicitors should be subjected to periodical examination by a 
competent medical man. This is obviously a counsel of despair. 
It is deplorable that our legal luminaries have never attempted to 
find a remedy; their indifference gives colour to the sarcasm that 
law was invented to protect lawyers rather than to safeguard the 
interests of the public. 

To make the solicitor liable to an action by a beneficiary, 
although a wholesome corrective of the present irresponsibility, 
would be a very imperfect remedy. A solicitor might render him- 
self liable for thousands of pounds and be in arrears of his quarter’s 
rent. 

A real remedy might be found in a reference by the executors 
to a Court of Law, say the Court of Chancery. Evidence would be 
given as to the dona fides of the witnesses to the signature, and 
then the Court, if satisfied on that point, would direct that the 
wishes of the testatrix should be carried out. 

There is a further observation to be made with regard to the 
case mentioned above. The clause making it illegal tor a husband 
to witness a will in which his wife is interested, or vice versa, dates 
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from a time when husband and wife were economically, as well as 
ecclesiastically, “one flesh.” The passing of the Married Woman’s 
Property Act introduced an entirely new order of things, and it 
may well be questioned whether that Act did not annu! the prohibi- 
tive clause. This is of the greatest importance, and we do not 
hesitate to invite the attention of our legislators to the subject. 

A grewing abuse in the practice of law is the constantly in- 
creasing number of references to counsel for opinion on all sorts of 
points, which should be well within. the knowledge of the solicitor 
himself. The truth is, a number of ill-qualified and worse paid 
drudges are employed in many of the large offices, to which the 
public flock veritables moutons de Panurge. In this way law be- 
comes more and more expensive, and at the same time more and 
more uncertain. What is more natural than that counsel whose 
opinion is constantly invited should play into the solicitor‘s hands 
and encourage litigation? Is it a reflection on the uncertainty of 
the law or on the dona fides of counsel when we mention the fact 
that in the great majority of lawsuits counsel have given diametric- 
ally opposite opinions? 

Our judges are too often raised to the Bench for purely 
political reasons entirely unconnected with judicial ability. The 
consequence is a constant series of reversals involving huge 
expense to litigants, and an ever increasing measure of ridicule in 
the administration of the law. “ An astonishing thing has happened,” 
said a wag in the Palace of Justice the other day, “ Justice X. has not 
been reversed!” 

IGNOTUS. 











FresrvaRy. 


THE EARL OF GRANVILLE. 


INTERNATIONAL law must take account of the personality of those 
who administer and mould it These are not only, or mainly, 
judges and lawyers. It would be an evil day for the law of nations 
if it came to be administered, at the Hague or elsewhere, by persons 
trained in the rigid and methodical habits of the dispensers of muni- 
cipal justice. We should be the last to undervalue that justice and 
those habits. But they are inappropriate to the decision of national 
conflicts. No sovereign—monarch or parliament—stands behind 
the international jurist to correct the consequences of his rigour. 
International lawyers are the only lawyers in modern times com- 
parable to those “ priests of justice” of whom Ulpianus speaks, 
whose duty is at once to declare the law, and to declare it in its 
changing aspects as reflecting the justice of their age. 

Mr. Crackenthorpe, K.C., has urged the danger of setting up a | 
tribunal of municipal judges as a kind of Areopagus of the nations. 
The purity and impartiality which at present characterize the 
benches of most nations render it an attractive idea. Yet that 
purity and impartiality are modern accidents; the narrowness 
and technicality of the habits of municipal law are inseparable from 
a tribunal composed on the model of municipal tribunals, and 
selected from among municipal lawyers. As a tribunal for the find- 
ing of facts, there may be little objection to such a body; but the 
appreciation of national rights is properly as much the function of 
statesmen and publicists as it is that of advocates and judges. 

This being so, it must be of great interest to the International 
lawyer to study the life of the Foreign Minister of a great country. 
Just as no one can really know anything of English Equity without 
some knowledge of Lord Eldon and Lord St. Leonards, so it is 
impossible to appreciate International Law without becoming in 
some measure acquainted with the lives of such makers of the law 
as Granville George, second Earl Granville. 

Earl Granville was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
1852, and again from 1870 to 1874 and from 1880 to 1885, but his 
connection with the Foreign Office between 1852 and 1870 was in- 
timate and important. The son of the British Ambassador at Paris, 
he was a diplomatist by nature, and was brought up in that fas- 
cinating society which existed in France in the English 
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Regency time—a more truly cosmopolitan society, as has 
been remarked, that any which has followed or preceded it 
since the days of the Crusades. Therefore, although hold- 
ing for a great part of his official career, decorative 
offices, such as that of Lord President or Lord Privy Seal, 
he was constantly consulted and employed in the smoothening cf the 
relations of this country with foreign powers. It is not always 
remembered that he endeavoured to form a Ministry in 1859. His 
actual tenure of the Foreign Secretaryship is connected in the public 
mind with that series of misfortunes in Egypt, Afghanistan, and 
elsewhere, for which even Mr. Herbert Paul does not think it pos- 
sible to apologise, and for which Lord Granville was hardly respon- 
sible. But the common impression that he was, nevertheless, a 
great diplomatist, is justified by his semi-official employment for 
thirty years in delicate and important matters which his intimacy 
with foreign statesmen so well qualified him to conduct. And even 
officially he undertook such difficult missions as the extraordinary 
embassy to Russia on the occasion of the coronation, just after the 
Crimean War, of Alexander II. 

We are indebted for a flood of light on the Victorian perio of 
history to Lord Granville’s biography, recently written with 
judicious care by Lord Fitzmaurice. Apart from the revelation of 
the Earl’s own charming personality—(his social nickname was 
“Pussy”; yet Pussy could scratch)—these memoirs do little to 
remove the unpleasant taste left by a perusal of the Life of Lord R. 
Churchill and the Lives of the Victorian Chancellors. The egotism 
and vanity and intrigue of the leaders of England are the cut- 
standing feature of their pages. Perhaps Earl Canning and Lord 
Lyndhurst come best out of the scrutiny. Canning’s owt letters 
are the best reading in the book—direct, comprehensive, and instinct 
with meaning. 

On constitutional matters the biography is full of instruction. 
We find Lord Granville, in 1859, dissuading Viscount Palmerston 
from putting to the Queen what Palmerston styled “the constitu- 
tional argument,” and Granville the threat, “ you must yield, or I 
resign.” “ ‘If we differ, your opinion must yield to mine,’” he says, 
“is not an agreeable statement to hear, nor a prudent one to make 
to a person who has a good deal of indirect power, and the spirit 
to use it if poussé a bout.” In point of fact, the difference lay, in 
this instance, not between the Queen and the Government, but 
between Palmerston and his Cabinet, whose opinion the Prime 
Minister, with Lord J. Russell and Mr. Gladstone, was endeavouring 
to set aside, in favour of intervention in Italy. It is curious to notice 
how strongly anything like an “inner Cabinet” (such as that which 
approved of Sir A. Macdonell’s appointment in Ireland) was 
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resented in those days. “ Johnny,” says Lord Granville, “has had 
a lesson that the Cabinet will support the Queen in preventing 
him and Pam acting on important occastons without the advice of 
their colleagues.” (I. 357). We have travelled far since then. An 
inner Cabinet is now becoming a necessity, rather than a grievance. 


Again, we see the Queen straining every nerve in 1864 to 
prevent the intervention of this country in favour of Denmark, and 
with complete success. Intervention would probably have meant 
that Britain would have secured that ascendancy in Europe which 
eventually fell to the lot of Prussia. We incidentally see that Her 
Majesty had confidence in Prussia’s restoring the Duchies to the 
claimant on whose behalf she menaced Denmark. It is 
curious to note that not long after this time W. Bagehot 
was calling the Queen “a retired widow,” and airily dismissing the 
power of a constitutional monarch as “ the right to be consulted, the 
right to encourage, and the right to warn”! 


Then the question of Cabinet solidarity comes up in an interest- 
ing form, when we note that it indirectly enforced the resignation 
of Lord J. Russell in 1855. Russell had gone as a plenipotentiary 
to Vienna, and had strongly urged the acceptance of the Austrian 
peace proposals. His colleagues in the Cabinet rejected them ; and 
he then applied himself as vigorously to denouncing the proposals 
in question. For this loyalty to the narrowest views of Cabinet 
unity, he was censured by the House of Commons, and obliged to 
resign. He was thus free to turn on his colleagues, but he had the 
grace to preserve neutrality—an act which, Lord Fitzmaurice says, 
stood him in good stead with the public. More recently, in 1885, 
we find Lord Hartington bitterly complaining of Gladstone’s 
speeches on Redistribution—which were by no means expressive of 
the views of his Cabinet. Also interesting, in view of 
the Broderick—Curzon contretemps, is the long letter of 
Earl Canning’s, in which he discusses his course of con- 
duct after the publication of Ellenborough’s despatch of 
censure on his Oude _ proclamation. As is well known, 
it was not himself, but Ellenborough, who got the worst of the en- 
counter. Lord Canning winds up this letter with a reference to the 
reward of £10,000 which had been offered for the capture of a leading 
mutineer. “I hear he has offered two lacs for my head. There is 
something complimentary in his impudence, and, upon the whole, I 
prefer it to Lord Ellenborough’s.” 


A pertinent remark of Lord Granville’s upon constitutional 
affairs may be quoted. “When a Conservative Government is ready 
to give up anything that anybody asks for, it puzzles and unsettles 
men’s minds.” This was said of Derby’s Government in 1859. 
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Forty years later it might have been repeated with no less felicity 
of application. 

Constitutional writers tell us that the Sovereign ought to hold 
no political communication with any but the Ministers for the time 
being. That has always seemed quite inconsistent with the legal 
prerogative of any peer to tender his counsel to His Majesty in 
person. In point of fact, practice is not what the pundits paint it. 
We find Lord Granville corresponding freely with the Queen as to 
the course to be pursued by the Liberal Opposition on the Royal 
Titles Bill of 1876. 

On the increased weight which came to the influence of the 
Crown in the later sixties Lord Fitzmaurice has a somewhat cryptic 
utterance, leading up to an account of the Irish Church negotiations, 
in which the Queen’s mediation was a very conspicuous and 
beneficial factor. And it is again interesting at the present day to 
note Her Majesty’s strong objections to the ultima ratio of 
Liberalism—the creation of peers to sweep away opposition in the 
Lords. 

“The Queen has written a philippic against the creation of 
peers. I am inditing a Ciceronian reply,” he says to Mr. Gladstone, 
on August 23rd, 1869. His own proposal was a very modest one ; 
merely the creation of a dozen peers to strengthen his position. He 
did not propose to swamp the Conservative majority, but only to 
encourage the feeble few who, called to the Upper House in drib- 
lets, “ get awed by the atmosphere in which they find themselves.” 
He regarded, quite in the manner of a more modern leader—“ the 
position of Your Majesty’s Government in the House of Lords as 
most intolerable,” and adroitly quoted Prince Albert as constantly 
remarking that the House was wanting in variety. A curious little 
observation, for a Liberal, is the following regarding the Jews--(it 
was proposed to ennoble Baron N. de Rothschild)—“* It may be wise 
to attach them to the aristocracy, rather than to drive them into the 
democratic camp.” This sagacious attachment has since been com- 
pleted with considerable success. And the following reads oddly 
(for we did not know that all Catholics were of the generous embon- 
point of the wrong Sir Roger)—“ Lord Granville does not remember 
the creation of a Catholic peer, notwithstanding their wealth and 
bulk.” The Ciceronian quality was subject to evaporation at times. 

John Bright, it is curious to know, thought the addition of un- 
titled senators to the existing House to be what was required. “Men 
like myself or Sir George Grey, if we were appealed to, might say, 
‘We are willing to give the five or six years that is left in us to the 
public service in this way.’ ” 

But it is of international matters that we set out to speak. Lord 
Granville’s short period of office in 1851-2, when he was a “ Winter 
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King” at the Foreign Office, enabled him to establish one principle 
of first-rate importance sufficiently firmly to last for the next half- 
century. Until the passing of the Aliens Act, 1904, the conception 
of Britain as the asylum for refugees from all quarters, whatever 
their opinions, and however plausible the complaint against them, 
was permitted to be infringed by no considerations of expediency, 
and by no apprehensions of national danger. That this can be set 
to our credit is largely due to the uncompromising attitude adopted 
by Granville under circumstances of great stress in 1852. Lord 
Granville’s views on the Italian question powerfully operated 
to exclude him from the Premiership in 1859. Lord J. 
Russell, though willing to serve under Palmerston, con- 
sidered that he could have no security as to foreign 
affairs, if Granville also were his_ superior. Lord John 
was hot for the coercion of Naples. Granville shrank from behav- 
ing towards a weak State as he could not have behaved towards 
Austria or Russia. 

After that brief tenure of power, Granville joined more 
than one Liberal Ministry; but as the dignified and 
longed experience of the post of Secretary of State for 
leisured Lord President of the Council. His first pro- 
Foreign Affairs commenced on the eve of the Franco-Prussian 
War. He took the seals on the 6th; and on the 7th he wrote to 
Lord Russell that he had “indeed fallen among thorns.” Ina 
week, war had come. There was, it is singular to reflect, no casus 
belli. The proffer of mediation was as futile as the spreading of 
oil on the waters would be to hinder a collision when two vessels are 
drifting down on each other. It is a suggestive commentary on the 
value of academic provisions for the avoidance of war, that there 
actually did then exist a treaty (Protocol 23 of the Treaty of 1856), 
under which third powers were entitled to extend their good offices 
to the disputants. Nations do not go to war about matters that can 
be settled by polite phrases of their friends. 

As in the case of the Civil War in America, so now, the 
Northern Power conceived the idea that British sympathies were 
with its opponents. “The English,” says the Empress Frederick, 
“are more hated at this moment than the French... . . All eyes 
were turned to England ”—as in the Federal States—“ to England 
for help, as to a friend one loves, and the first positive indication of 
England’s feelings are the unfortunate sale of coals, ammunition, 
and cartridges...” Yet that sale of munitions was perfectly 
legal. It is a striking illustration of the difficulties attending any 
regulation of neutral conduct, that the regulations designed to secure 
equality enured solely to the benefit of France, as the strongest 
belligerent at sea. She could stop contraband for herself; her 
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rival could not, and not unnaturally wanted Britain to do it for her. 
If contraband trade had been unrestricted (as the Bntish delegates 
at The Hague, with the powerful support of Professor Westlake, 
lately proposed), Germany would have had no cause to complain 
that the naval power of France gave her an exclusive advantage. In 
point of fact, these exports were a trivial commercial matter. The 
real feeling of the country was with Prussia, and did not turn against 
her until towards the close of the war. And by that time the future 
Emperor Frederick was ready to utter the remarkable opinion in 
private conversation that the attitude of England would force 
Prussia to ally herself with—the United States !1 The Prussian 
demand for a “benevolent” neutrality was renewed. It was 
answered conclusively by Lord Granville, who had no difficulty in 
showing that an ostensibly neutral measure, adopted with the design 
of profiting one belligerent, is really'a glaring departure from 
neutrality. To prohibit the export of all contraband seems a very 
laudably neutral thing todo. But if the result of such high neutral 
conscientiousness is, and is plainly seen to be, to deprive one bel- 
ligerent of her peculiar advantages, such a prohibition must be 
regarded as enacted in the interests of the other. It 1s not impar- 
tiality at all. This is all well brought out in a remarkable letter of 
Lord Westbury’s (Vol. II. p. 68). 

“If a nation,” says the Lord Chancéllor, “intending to be 
neutral, should, on the eve of a war between two other nations, alter 
its own municipal law so as to impose a duty or restraint on its own 
subjects in their dealings with the intending belligerents, which was 
beyond the obligations of International Law, it would be a just sub- 
ject of complaint by that belligerent whose advantages were 
diminished by such unexpected alteration. . . . If there be a dis- 
cretionary power, conferred by the municipal law of a country, which 
enables it to do more than international obligations requires, the 
exercise of such power is purely discretionary. But if, as between 
two belligerents, the exercise of such power, after hostilities have 
been commenced, would be productive of benefit to the one, and not 
to the other, the neutral country possessing the power ought not to 
exercise it, uzZess the exercise be demanded by its own personal and 
peculiar interests. The status quo ante bellum must be left un- 
altered.” 

This is strong doctrine; and it is not easy to reconcile with 
the “twenty-four hours ” rule, under which ships alike of the weak 
Confederate and the strong Federal Navy were refused admittance 
and shelter for more than that short time in British Ports, during the 
Civil War. It is also inconsistent with the prohibition lately issued 
during the Japan-Russian War, against the coaling of vessels cruis- 


1. This, in fact, is precisely the combination which Britain has always most to fear. 
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ing on hostile missions. Ofcourse, such a prohibition was really aimed 
at the expedition of Roshdeswensky, and did not affect the Japanese. 
In fact, it is difficult to lay down fixed rules of neutrality. To apply 
an apparently impartial rule may be, in particular circumstances, 
gross partiality. For the United States to allow recruitment by 
both belligerents within their territory would be prejudicial to 
Russia, in a war between Russia and Britain. To prohibit it to 
both would be prejudicial to Britain. 

The sequel to the Franco-Prussian War was the repudiation of 
the Black Sea treaty. And now Lord Odo Russell comes on the 
scene. From this moment the interest of the biography centres 
round the relations of Bismarck, Odo Russell, and Granville. 

But before entering on this final topic, a few words must be 
devoted to the A/abama. Granville must be admitted to have 
exhibited great prescience when he wrote that—“ the best bargain 
for this country would be to let the San Juan Arbitration go by 
default ”--it was afterwards given against us—“on condition that 
the Americans gave up the Alabama claims of all sorts.” But he 
fancied that this might be unfair to Canada, which was the sufferer 
by the American claim to the island of San Juan on her south-west 
coast. The unhappy “Rules of the Treaty of Washington,” were 
agreed upon instead, after much debate, and the Geneva Arbitration 
began. It was hailed as the dawn of a new era for International 
Arbitration. It may be questioned whether it did not retard it for 
a generation. The exceedingly unfortunate composition of the 
tribunal was responsible in a large measure for this. The Areopagus 
of the nations—so enthusiasts regarded it—comprised five members: 
a Brazilian, an Italian, and a Swiss, besides two representatives of 
the disputing Powers. The great military States were carefully 
passed by, so that the field of choice was restricted. But none of 
the arbitrators had any reputation as an international jurist beyond 
the limits of his own country. Cockburn and Adams were un- 
doubtedly more than competent (although it is said by Selborne 
even of Adams, that “all his opinions before the tribunal were 
coloured by rhetoric”) but they neutralized each other. Sir 
Alexander Cockburn had a sensitive temper and strong convictions ; 
and was not in the least disposed to hide either. “What is the 
matter with your Arbitrator?” said the British Agent at Geneva, on 
August Ist, 1872. “He acts as if he was possessed. Last week he 
insulted the rest of us, one at a time, but to-day he insulted us all in 
a bunch.” Viscount Itajuba, the Brazilian, is characterised by Sir 
Alexander as “ not sufficiently informed, and very indolent” ; Count 
Sclopis, the Italian, as “ vapid, and . . un vrai phraster” ; Staempfili, 
the Swiss, as a “furious republican, hating monarchial government 
and Ministries in which men of rank take part, ignorant as a horse, 
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and obstinate as a mule.” These are not complimentary descrip- 
tions, but they are corroborated by so admirably judicial a witness 
as the British Agent, Lord Tenterden. 

“We have found,” says he, “ the arbitrators to be very common- 

place people . . . Sclopis had drawn up a very windy judgment, full 
of errors and most dangerous in doctrine ” (September 8th). 
“ From the pertinacious manner in which M. Staempfli finds excuses 
for deciding against England, and the ignorant, rough and ready 
way in which he gives judgment without a pretence of waiting to 
hear argument, one would be led to believe that he had some motive 
for hostility to England,” (August Ist). Lord Selborne’s testimony 
is to the same effect ; though he placed Staempfli above Sclopis in 
ability. (Memorials, II, Vol. 1, p. 253.) 

No wonder the Geneva Arbitration failed to find immediate 
successors! Granville seems to have regarded his share in it with 
satisfaction—a sufficiently optimist attitude. 

And now we turn to the final act of the drama of a conspicuous 
life: the relations since 1870 of Germany and Great Britain. 
Starting with the conviction on Lord Granville’s part that Bismarck 
was a greater danger to the peace of Europe than even the violence 
of the French re-actionaries, the relations of the two statesman 
later became harmonious, even friendly. Later still, the good rela- 
tions thus established were, from causes which remain obscure, ter- 
minated, or seriously impaired. Bismarck wished for peace, to con- 
solidate his brand-new Empire. He was willing to throw Egypt and 
Tunis at the heads of Britain and France. France, under the 
egregious Ferry, responded to the invitation with alacrity. The 
astute Kanzler thus propitiated his most dangerous neighbour with 
a gift which had the further advantage of costing its recipient more 
than it was worth, by committing her to a policy of transmarine 
adventure. Britain was more difficult to deal with. But “Bismarck 
was steadily aiming . . . at producing a condition of things in which 
eventually Great Britain would have to act alone” in Egypt. 
Whether by his efforts or not, the British occupation of Egypt be- 
came a fait accompli. This was not the first occasion in which the 
German Foreign Office had exhibited an active interest in Eastern 
affairs. The cessions of territory by Turkey to Greece and Mon- 
tenegro, rendered necessary by the Treaty of Berlin, for several 
years hung fire. The usual arts of procrastination employed by 
Turkey were for long successful. France, to her credit, declined 
to participate in measures of active coercion. Germany ostenta- 
tiously professed an attitude of complete indifference. According 
to Lord Fitzmaurice, all was altered by one or two tactful compli- 
ments to Prince Bismarck. He was consulted as an oracle. He 
was dutifully called upon by Mr. Goschen on his mission to Con- 
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stantinople—a ceremony which had been omitted on that envoy’s 
first journey acress Europe. His son was gracefully entertained in 
London. Thenceforward the non possumus attitude disappeared. 
The refractory Turk collapsed. Egypt was shaken into 
Great Britain’s lap; rather against her will, for it fell 


with a_ jerk. All this is a curious revelation of the 
sensitiveness of an iron nature. It is also an_ illustration 
of the timidity of diplomatists. They can no more 


think of crossing their momentary idol, than a junior clerk of lec- 
turing his employer on his business methods. Now it is Bismarck— 
now Russia—now Rooseveldt, who is omnipotent, and must at all 
costs be kept in tune. 

The excellent relations thus easily established between Germany 
and Britain came to an end. Two causes operated to produce this 
result. Odo Russell (by this time Lord Ampthill) died, and Lord 
Derby became a prominent personage in Anglo-German affairs. 
Lord Ampthill understood Bismarck perfectly, and appreciated his 
desire to be on good terms with this country. On his first arrival 
in Berlin, at an awkward juncture—the occasion was the denuncia- 
tion of the Black Sea Treaty—he took the victorious bull by the 
horns and secured his admission that Russia was wrong in doctrine. 
Ampthill’s death occurred at the precise moment when the German 
Colonial party had induced the Chancellor to embark upon a 
spirited colonial policy. On the other hand, the fact that the ques- 
tions of difficulty, which immediately arose in consequence of that 
policy, concerned the Colonies, had the double disadvantage that 
two departments and several Colonial Governments were concerned 
on the British side, instead of the Foreign Office alone—and that 
the Earl of Derby was Colonial Secretary. The extraordinary inter- 
pretation which the Earl had in 1867 given to the Luxembourg 
treaty concluded in that year, had made him persona ingratissima 
to Bismarck. Question after question of Colonial policy was now 
treated in a way which seemed purposely designed to produce the 
maximum friction. As with Spain in the Carolines, so with Britain 
in all quarters of the globe, the Chancellor found it good policy to 
raise irritating disputes. While the Earl of Derby was being 
violently assailed through the length and breadth of the British 
Empire as unsympathetic to the aspirations of the Colonies, he was 
in reality, with the sole support of Childers, urging upon the Cabinet 
the necessity of consulting their wishes and considering their future. 
The first of these colonial difficulties which attracted much atten- 
tion was the case of Angra Pequena. Clearly, Lord Granville had 
to give way to the German contention that Great Britain could not 
be allowed to peg out for herself great tracts of land which she made 
no attempt to administer. But the Cabinet, with Selborne’s con- 
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trary opinion before them, were difficult to convince on the point. 
Also, the necessary references to the Colonial Office and to the Cape 
took up time. This gave Bismarck an opening of which he took 
full advantage to pursue his plaintive growls long after he had had’ 
full satisfaction on the main question. The British recognition of 
the justice of the German claims at Angra Pequena and elsewhere 
came at a most opportune time for the Chancellor’s parliamentary 
manoeuvres. For the moment he was enchanted. But the moment 
was very short; in point of fact it lasted precisely two calendar 
months. Bismarck had discovered, not only that colonial enterprise 
was popular, but that an anti-British policy had also its merits in 
that regard. Thenceforward ensued a most disagreeable series of 
collisions, which culminated in New Guinea. Australian smartness 
began by inducing a sudden annexation of the south coast of that 
island; German smartness retorted by annexing the rest, not only 
suddenly, but whilst actually engaged in discussing the question of 
a more modest limit. The route to Singapore was thus commanded 
by German territory. 

This was the acme of a state of irritation which might have led 
to serious consequences had it not been that matters of greater 
moment were in progress of amicable settlement. The Second 
Berlin Conference, which arranged the affairs of Africa, as the First 
settled the affairs of the Near East, is sometimes claimed as the 
work of the Marquis of Salisbury by impulsive Conservative agents. 
But it was, of course, under the auspices of Lord Granville from first 
to last that this country participated in that great, if somewhat sin- 
gular, transaction. It is a diplomatic transaction peculiarly memor- 
able as one in which British diplomacy did not come off second best. 
The aged jurist, Travers Twiss, rendered his last public service on 
that occasion to his country,while Sir E. Malet, Sir G. Hertslet, Mr. 
Meade, of the Foreign Office, and other persons of conspicuous 
ability, also assisted in the work of furthering British interests in the 
matter. 

This African settlement was the last foreign business of magni- 
tude in which Granville was engaged, except for the unlucky Penj- 
deh affair, in which observers gifted with the art of seeing into mill- 
stones again traced the omnipresent hand of Bismarck. Russia had 
acceded to the Austro-German Alliance, and a free hand in Central 
Asia was thought to be part of her reward. However that may be, 
the duty of negotiating with the German Foreign Office very shortly 
ceased to be Lord Granville’s pre-occupation. Gladstone fell: and 
in 1892, when he again returned to power, Rosebery became his 
Foreign Secretary. The major part of the political sins of the Glad- 
stone Cabinet were committed in the field of foreign offairs. Gran- 
ville was not morally responsible for them in any peculiar degree. 
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But it shows how powerful is ignorant opinion, that it was quite 
impossible to re-appoint as Foreign Secretary a statesman whose 
name was associated with these blunders in the popular mind. Ue 
went to the Colonial Office; and here again it is curious that this 
should have been the post chosen for one who had, in the penulti- 
mate administration, withstood the efforts of the Colonial Secretary 
whom the colonies were abusing, and had pointed out in prolonged 
Cabinet debates that the goodwill of Germany was of more import- 
arce to us than the goodwill of Australia. The India Office was 
marked out for him by every consideration, since he declined to 
take a sinecure office appropriate to a failure. But that went to 
Lord Kimberley. 

As a Colonial Minister he had little to accomplish. Imperial 
Federation was then a dream, and a dream which would not have 
seemed to him an attractive one. His deliberate opinion was that 
Canada, at any rate, would be best independent. He held that 
virtually she was so, owing to the slender interference which could 
possibly be made with her affairs; and he could not but feel that 
the responsibility was embarrassing for the acts of a community 
which we could not affect to control. Is it certain that there is no- 
thing in this argument? “The Colonies are our kith and kin!” 
True; but if they insist on having their own way, had not chil- 
dren best have their own establishment ? 

It is as Gladstone‘s Foreign Minister that he 1s likely to be 
remembered. The many ways in which he smoothed over the 
friction which could not but exist between Palmerston, Russell, and 
Gladstone, on the one hand, and the Courts of Europe (including 
that of Queen Victoria) on the other, constitute his greatest claim 
to recollection. But such indispensable oiling of the machinery of 
State leaves no mark on official records. The public, who benettt by 
it, are entirely ignorant of it. Granville’s conspicuous acts were 
dictated by the vacillating policy of a divided Cabinet. When he 
had a free hand, as in matters which did not engage much popular 
interest, he took a firm and decided line. A good instance of this 
is seen in the emphatic protest made by him against the treatment 
by France of tice as contraband, and against her claim to pursue 
violent measures of hostility against China in 1884, whilst enjoying 
all the benefits which can be accorded by third parties to a non- 
belligerent. As Mr. Balfour, speaking with uncommon clearness 
and directness, said in relation to the Venezuela operations: “How 
can one nation sink the ships and bombard the forts of another, and 
say it is not at war?”—so Lord Granville firmly refused to allow 
the French warships the privileges of neutrals simply because they 
preferred to take that title while blowing up Chinese fortifications 
and killing Chinese soldiers. With regard to the treatment of rice 
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as contraband, the country has much cause to be grateful for the 
courage with which he repudiated the precedents of the Napoleonic 
time, during which provisions had been captured wholesale, and 
established a more tenable doctrine, which was of the greatest use 
to us in meeting the vague pretensions of the Russian Admiralty in 
the war with Japan. 

Granville worthily carried on the traditions of a Foreign Office 
whose habits of straightforward and reticent diplomacy have 
descended from a Chatham, a Castlereagh, a Canning, a Clarendon. 
In his biographer, Lord Fitzmaurice, the same safe and sane tradi- 
tion is perpetuated. Lord Granville has found a successful pupil, 
as well as an appreciative historian. 


Tu. Baty, D.C.L., LL.D. 
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SOGIAL VALUE OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


EVOLUTION. 


THE value of an individual to society depends on his contribution 
towards human advancement. This advancement may be intel- 
lectual, moral, scientific, aesthetic, social, or in any department of 
human activity that tends directly or indirectly to heighten human 
happiness. He who gives more than he receives is a social bene- 
factor. He who takes more than he gives is not only a burden, 
but tends to depress the race to a lower level of development. 

There is a common prevailing idea that Nature has a blind 
tendency toward universal progress. While it is true that the 
higher forms of life are always developed from lower forms, it does 
not follow that development is always progressive, and that Nature 
gives assurance of perpetual human advancement. 

In some forms of life there is a powerful proclivity to persist 
with little or no tendency to progress. During the carboniferous 
period, when there were neither birds nor beasts to break the silence 
of the vast forests of gigantic ferns, scorpions and roaches were 
present that in every way resembled the pests that survive to the 
present day. Millions of years elapsed before the Simean ancestry 
of man left traces of their existence in the European Tertiary 
deposits, and it is quite possible that scorpions and roaches will 
persist long after the marvellously complex human race has dis- 
appeared by reason of its inability to adapt itself to the altered 
condition of the earth’s climate and surface. 

All progress is due to individual differentiation or variation. 
Spencer defines organic progress as the change from the homo- 
geneous to the heterogeneous, and says that the law of organic 
progress is the law of all progress. Man belongs to the very latest 
of living species, and is the youngest of the primates. In his recent 
work on Man, Metchnikoff explains how some anthropoid ape, by 
variation in specific characteristics, produced issue endowed with 
new properties. The offspring possessing a brain of enlarged size, 
in a more spacious cranium, would permit a rapid development of 
the intellectual faculties, more advanced than those of the parent. 
‘These new peculiarities would be inherited by the descendants, 
which would be a great advantage in the struggle for existence, and 
the new race would hold its own, propagate and prevail. 
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The foregoing suggestions illustrate how marked variations of 
the intellectual faculties may be inherited, and prodigies produced 
with talents far greater than the gifts possessed by their parents 
or by their more remote ancestors. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


Society, institutions, and everything that exists are the product 
of evolution. Society is older than man. The human race owes its 
social, altruistic, and co-operative characteristics to the fact that 
man belongs to the social vertebrates. Like all social animals, he 
has two sets of duties; one is egoistic, and serves to preserve the 
individual ; the other is altruistic, and serves to preserve the species. 
In his Monistic Ethics, Haeckel says :— 

“The social duties which are imposed by the social struc- 
ture of the associated individuals, and by means of which it 
secures its preservation, are merely higher evolutionary stages 
of the social instincts which we find in all higher social animals 
as habits which have become hereditary.” 


Human progress is wholly intellectual. Any advancement 
must be accompanied by increasing intelligence, and all progress 
must result in extending the general happiness of mankind. Moral 
progress can exist only where there is intellectual progress. In- 
creasing ability is not attended with increasing vice. Ignorance 
and crime are associates. We must have the intelligence to know 
our duty before we can attempt to perform it. The world’s moral 
precepts were formulated by philosophers at different times, in 
different countries, independently of each other. In general, the 
wise of all ages have said the same thing. There is not a single 
moral principle known to the most enlightened people of modern 
times that was not known to the ancients. To do good to others ; 
to speak the truth; to honour your parents; have been the moral 
basis of human conduct for thousands of years. The golden rule 
of ethics was in the sayings of Pittacus six hundred and twenty 
years before Christ. Probably Aristotle devised its best form when 
he said—* We must act toward others as we wish others to act 
towards us.” 

The progressive force of the world is not only entirely intel- 
lectual, but its results are permanent. Since all progress depends 
on intellectual advancement, the potential social value of different 
individuals is proportioned to their mental capacity. Owing to the 
fact that acquired traits of the individual are not inherited, improve- 
ment in the quality of the human brain can only occur through slow 
evolutionary processes. While the amount of this improvement 
within historic times is an unsettled question, it is certain that the 
work accomplished by modern men of brains is superior to that of 
any period of the past. 
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During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the intellec- 
tual advancement in important lines has been remarkable. We 
all know that enormous additions have been made to every depart- 
ment of knowledge of the universe, of which the ancients had but 
the barest conception. Modern methods of investigation, conducted 
on an entirely new basis, have created a splendid circle of sciences 
wholly unknown before. 

In considering the social value of the individual, the question 
arises as to the aim and permanent interest of society in the largest 
sense. Herbert Spencer, who is perhaps our highest authority on 
ethical questions, regards happiness as the supreme end of human 
endeavour, and derives right and wrong from pleasure and pain. 
Ability or capacity of every kind conduces to happiness directly 
or indirectly, while incapacity of every kind causes unhappiness 
immediately or remotely. That ability must accompany power to 
act, in order to produce beneficial results, is conclusive proof of the 
superiority of intellectual capacity over moral sentiment. Dr. 
Johnson’s saying that “ Hell is paved with good intentions,” may 
be interpreted to mean that unwise people, acting with the best 
of intentions, produce evil. There is also a limit to self denial 
beyond which one cannot go without inflicting positive mischief. 

When altruistic action is pushed beyond equity, it defeats its 
own purpose. The happiness of all is generally best achieved by 
each one pursuing his own happiness. 

Any attempt to make pure altruism possible meets with the 
barrier of an inconceivable mental make-up. In his Data of Ethics, 
Spencer says :— 

“ The sympathy which is so solicitous for others as willingly 
to injure self in benefiting them, cannot at the same time be 
so regardless of others as to accept benefits which they injure 
themselves by giving.” , 

There is a form of altruism that is indicative of weakness. 
‘The feeble often preach benevolence because they need help them- 
selves. Such altruism is the egoism of the failures. In the effort 
of the benevolent to do good, it is found that the most intelligent 
philanthropy is liable to produce suffering. A French writer has 
said that “Charity creates the misery it tries to relieve, and can 
never relieve half the misery it creates.” Nietzsche’s Zarathustra 
says :—" War and courage have done more great things than charity. 
Not your pity, but your bravery, hath hitherto saved those who have 
met with an accident.” 


THE AVERAGE MAN. 


The immense majority of people belong to the mediocrity, 
neither very wise nor very foolish, but incapable of adding to the 
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great total of human progress. | They may perform their duties 
faithfully, and maintain their position with their generation, but they 
draw from scciety more than they impart to it, and tend to carry 
the race to a lower level. Buckle says :— 

“ There is no instance on record of an ignorant man who, 
having good intentions and supreme power to enforce them, 
has not done far more evil than good. And when the inten- 
tions have been very eager, and the power very extensive, the 
evil has been enormous.” 

The plain people, of whom Lincoln was so fond of speaking, 
are not the common people whom the politician and newspapers 
love to flatter. Plain people, is an expression of approbation, 
because it embraces the temperate, the prudent, industrious, virtuous 
and wise of the land. In spite of our democracy, common is an 
expression of contempt. Everything that is common is contemp- 
tible. Uncommon expresses both distinction and approbation. 
Ordinary, is a milder word, and refers to the intellectual, while 
common refers more to the moral character. 

The formula that “all men are created equal,” is neither a self- 
evident nor a demonstrable truth. Organic life proclaims that 
Nature delights in inequality. The law of variation is a law of 
inequality, and all evolutionary progress is due to it. 

Under a democratic system of government, universal suffrage 
and belief in ultra equality lead to the glorification of the average 
man, especially by the statesman and politician. Belief in the 
rectitude of majorities, and that the voice of the people is the voice 
of God, is not based on historic experience. Admiration for the 
common and ignoble, and depreciation of distinction and beauty, 
are social maladies. John Stuart Mill expresses the opinion that 
whatever homage may be proffered or even paid to real or supposed 
mental superiority, the general tendency of things throughout the 
world is to render mediocrity. the ascendant power among man- 
kind. The only power deserving the name is that of the masses. 
But they are always a mass, that is to say, collective mediocrity. 

Carlyle declares that the thing called hero-worship has gone 
out of fashion, and finally ceased. He censures the age that not 
only questions the existence of great men, but also their desira- 
bility. He says:—‘ No sadder proof can be given by man of his 
own littleness than the disbelief in great men.” 

Of those individuals who have been of the greatest value to 
society, Buckle writes as follows :— 

“The discoveries of great men never leave us; they are 
immortal; they contain the eternal truths which survive the 
shock of empires, outline the struggles of rival creeds, and wit- 
ness the decay of successive religions. The discoveries of 
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genius alone remain ; it is to them that we owe all that we now 
have, they are for all ages, and all times. Never young and 
never old, they bear the seeds of their own life. They flow on 
in a perennial and undying stream ; they are essentially cumu- 
lative, and giving birth to the additions whirh they subsequently 
receive, they thus influence the most distant posterity, and after 
tse lapse of centuries produce more effect than they were able 
to do even at the moment of their promulgation.” 

‘The great personalities, the lions of intellect, the men of force 
alone are of value to society; the weaklings, the small men, the 
mediocre, the common, are valueless. The commanders, the men 
of letters, the great discoverers, the philosophers, who with creative 
minds touch the future and shape the world’s course, are the giants, 
whom Schopenhauer said, call to each other through the intervening 
spaces of time; and undisturbed by the noisy pigmies that crowd 
at their feet, continue their high intellectual converse. 


SOCIALISM. 


There is a tide of socialism sweeping over the world that has 
not been equalled since governments were instituted among men. 
It may be heard in the university, in the shop, on the farm, and in 
the street. It is of every complexion, from that ot the millionaire 
philanthropist, to the debased anarchist who advocates the use of 
the torch and bomb. Certain literati make a fad of weaving their 
socialistic schemes into popular forms of fiction. Pleasing emotions 
are excited by the illusion that they are in line with the march of 
the times, and that by protesting against established traditions, 
customs, laws, and morals, they are asserting their individuality. 

Conservative socialism may be defined as a movement to 
abolish individual effort, and substitute co-operative action. The 
system, as usually planned, includes government ownership of all 
means of production. The present system of basing the reward 
of labour on the useful intelligence involved in the effort, on the 
ability to produce, is to be abolished, and the life of the inferior 
man made easier. 

It is true that, under our present social system, life is hard and 
the struggle is a severe one, but could it be made easier without 
impairing the quality of the average man? Life is a battle in 
which some must win, and some must lose; it means victory for 
the strong and defeat for the weak. What if the struggle is severe? 
Man could not improve without these ferocious elements, hence 
they are for the best. It is useless to prate about coming conditions 
in which these fierce features will be eliminated. To make life 
easier would promote the survival of the unfit. The lazy, the in- 
capable, the vicious, would be encouraged and sustained in their 
habits. Individuality, capacity, and virtue would receive a smaller 
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recompense. There are some who fail through injustice and 
oppression ; some whose opportunities have been too limited; but 
the great majority lack the ability to make themselves useful to 
their fellowmen. The hardness of nature is no reason for 
pessimism ; for pessimism is a sign of weakness, of degeneration, 
of disease. Those who wail for a life free from strife, but who 
wrangle with nature, are pessimists. Optimism is the concomitant 
of health, of strength, of capacity, of bravery. The law of life is 
to destroy everything not worth saving. Nature’s stern inflexible 
way is to teach by killing, that others may learn. She is a great 
utilitarian, for she sustains nothing that is useless or in vain. But 
nature is not too austere if we realise the qualities that are necessary 
to assist in human progress. When we think of the great army of 
tramps that live a life of voluntary idleness, and we see the crowds 
of indolent men and women that daily throng our streets, the ques- 
tion arises—Is not life too easy? In the tropics, where all save 
the spirit of man is divine, indulgent nature makes existence so easy 
that life and virtue are not cherished. Idleness and incapacity are 
there inadequately punished, and progress is retarded. Hence no 
great race, and, in fact, no great man, has been developed in a 
tropical climate. 

The premium which nature places on high ability is not too 
great. In knowledge lies the surest remedy for all social maladies. 
Good intentions and earnestness can never supply the place of 
brains ; nor can faithfulness and zeal condone incapacity. Socialism 
is the refuge of those who cannot adapt themselves to their environ- 
ments, and who have failed in life’s struggle. It wears the disguise 
of love, charity, and disinterestedness, but its emotions are envious, 
and its passions hateful. It would deprive excellence of its 
supremacy, knowledge of its power, and drag all to the level of the 
lowest. It is the revolt of Caliban against the authority of Prospero. 


Caliban says :—“As I told thee before, I am subject to a tyrant, 
a sorcerer, that by his cunning has cheated me of the island.” 

Social progress cannot be hastened by disorderly revolution, 
but must proceed by the orderly process of historic evolution. The 
overthrow of our social system, that has required the experience of 
thousands of years to develop, would involve a revolution greater 
and more disastrous than has taken place in human history. 
Socialism and communism are impossible; they contradict ideals, 
and would render society incapable of producing strong individuals. 
Plutocracy, oligarchy, ochlocracy, and socialism are fatal to good 
government, of which the aim should be to guard the personal liberty, 
the happiness, and the power of the individual to make the most of 
himself. 

Trades-unionism is a movement against individualism, and 
against personal liberty. In joining the union, the workman enters 
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a caste in which he not only surrenders his personal liberty, but 
also his aspirations to rise in the world. By its influence the social 
value ,of the individual is impaired. By its collective power 
unionism levels compensation to labour in having a fixed scale for 
all, regardless of production, of skill, or of the quality of the product. 
lt restricts individual opportunity by limiting the amount of work 
that labourers shall be permitted to do, and establishes a common 
standard of compensation and exertion regardless of achievement. 
‘The formula of Karl Marx—*“ All wealth is due to labour, there- 
fore, all wealth ought to go to the labourer,” is a slogan of socialism 
and unionism, in which the labour referred to is limited to the kind 
that Tolstoy describes as hardening the palms; all other forms of 
human effort involved in the production of wealth are ignored. 

There is often great injustice in the share of profits that certain 
individuals take as their portion, but it is fallacious to suppose that 
there is a similar injustice in the class division of profits. The 
question of the equitable division of profits is surrounded by 
circumstances of such great complexity that it would be tedious to 
undertake their discussion. 

At the present time there is a grand reward for all who possess 
superior intelligence and capacity, while the introduction of 
machinery has put unskilled manual labour on a lower plane of 
value than ever. One purpose of government is to protect the 
weak from the strong, but no government can secure equality. It 
can only secure fair play. As knowledge becomes more diffused, 
fair play becomes more necessary in order to develop the social 
value of the greatest possible number of individuals. Protection of 
the weak from the strong must not be carried to that extreme 
benevolence, where there would be no disability in weakness and 
no advantage in strength. The stability of social torms is proof 
that the actions of men have fixed tendencies; and that the general 
course of social evolution is by fixed laws ; hence, we :nay cenclude 
that a science of sociology may eventually be formulated. 


INDIVIDUALISM. 


Friedrich Nietzsche teaches a philosophy of extreme 
individualism. He declares that the mission of mankind is to 
produce great individuals: this and nothing else should be our aim. 
The gifted men, the men of force, the ideal men alone are worth 
while. Civilization itself has been created by great individuals, and 
it is for them. Knowledge is a tool to power. All things that 
strengthen the sense of power in man are good. Everything that 
springs from weakness is bad. The weaklings and failures should 
perish ; what is falling we even ought to push down. The strong 
men, the geniuses, the climaxes, should not be sacrificed to the 
masses. One man is ten thousand, if he is the best. He says:— 
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“ Neither the state, nor the people, nor mankind, exist for its own 
sake ; the climaxes, the great individuals are the goal.” 

“ There is no harder lot in all human fate than when the 
powerful of the earth are not at the same time the first men . 
There is no more venomous poison than the doctrine of 
equality ; for it seems to be preached by justice itself, where, in 
fact, it is the end of all justice . . . For, my brothers, the best 
will rule and the best shall rule, and when the teachings are 
otherwise, they are not the best ... I say yes to everything 
that makes life more beautiful, more intense, more worthy of 
being lived.” 

Every discovery by which human relationship has been im- 
proved, by which the civilization of man has progressed, has been 
produced by the creative power of the individual, never by the 
power of a combination of men. The great discoveries that have 
opened up new fields of improvement, elevated human thought or 
action, have been created by the private judgment of bold and able 
individuals. 

The inventichs by individuals of modern mechanical devices 
have equalised human opportunity for intellectual advancement, and 
released millions, living and unborn, from exhausting, cheerless 
drudgery by the substitution of arms of steel for those of flesh and 
blood. 

The world’s progress is now principally scientific and industrial, 
but industrial progress has been developed from applied science. 
Pure science must always precede applied science. The discoveries 
made in pure science by a few chemists and physicists of genius, 
like Lavoisier and Faraday, have been the source from which our 
great modern manufacturing industries have sprung. The United 
States Steel Corporation is engaged in a chemical process of steel 
making. The Standard Oil Company is refining petroleum and its 
products by chemical processes. Modern electrical industries had 
their birth in Faraday’s “ rotating wire.” 

There is this important distinction between the nature of the 
lower animals and that of man. Animals possess simply the generic 
characteristics of their species, while man is possessed of marked 
individual characteristics. This individual differentiation of quali- 
ties has enabled him to conquer the organic world, and it continues 
to be the mainspring of human progress. 

The great thinkers who have influenced the affairs of men and 
whose discoveries have been in a field to promote the march of 
nations, are examples of De Vries and Metchnikoff’s theory of 
sudden variation. They are the prodigies born from time to time 
with talents far greater than the gifts possessed by their parents. 

Prolific nature brings forth in never-ending flow, myriads who 
possess only the common qualities of their species. What value 
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can people have who are not a bit different from millions of others ? 
‘The highly favourable circumstances under which genius is produced 
are so rare that a century may pass before one is born whose intellect 
is so remarkable as to entitle him to this rank. Schopenhauer 
says :— 

“ Great minds, of which there is one in a hundred million, 
are thus the lighthouses of humanity ; and without them man- 
kind would lose itself in the boundless sea of monstrous error 
and bewilderment.” 

Prof. Shaler says that only one name in perhaps a hundred 
million is known to man after a lapse of a thousand years, and these 
memories are but shadows. 

To illustrate how the names of men of considerable importance 
vanish from memory, Shaler took that of John Wintrope Hollisan, 
who was a Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Harvard 
University in the 18th century. He was a man of power, an astrono- 
mer of note, and a Fellow of the Royal Society. Shaler inquired of a 
hundred well informed persons, including all the members of the 
faculty of Harvard College, and found but three who had any recol- 
lection of Prof. Hollisan. 

We have now attained a point where it is more difficult than 
ever for the creators of civilization to keep pace with their own work. 
Needs of culture, brains, and energy are more than the average man 
possesses. Under these conditions it is natural that any man who 
has great capacity, zeal and power to work, cannot be repressed. 
There is a crying want for a greater fund of ability and strenuosity 
in all stations of life. The call for a return to the simple life implies 
that there is danger of our race being over-weighted and drudged 
into degeneracy by demands that exceed its powers. The initiation 
of all wise and noble things must continue to come from bold and 
able individuals. In order that society may profit by them it must 
possess leaders who will strive to induce the common man to accept 
and respond to these wise and noble things. We must face the 
fact that the masses now rule, and that they will probably continue 
to hold their power. In all matters of government the ultimate 
decision must be made by the masses, but we should remember that 
the progress of civilization does not depend on the ability displayed 
by governments or the sagacity of legislative statutes. Forms of 
government arise from existing social conditions, and are not the 
cause of them. Societies are not artificially constructed, but are the 
results of growth from general natural causes acting through Jong 
periods of time. The progress of civilization chiefly depends on the 
freedom of Olympean individuals to exercise their power, promul- 
gate their discoveries, and thereby influence the course of events. 


JOHN CANDEE DEAN. 
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1908. 


THE DECREASE OF JUVENILE CRIME! 


SOCIAL reformers who, in the past, may have been sorely tempted 
to give up their optimism in regard to the gradual lessening of 
ignorance and drunkenness, which naturally foster crime, will be 
encouraged by the latest Report of the Prison Commissioners. 
Youthful wrong-doers seem to be fast decreasing in number; and 
Mr. Morrison’s volume in the Criminology Series, is the production 
or an expert who is well acquainted with juvenile offenders as a 
class. The successors of John Howard, the Prison Philanthropist, 
who have long laboured in this department, are beginning to see 
large results come of their labours. It has long been seen that the 
saving of children from squalid and criminal surroundings was the 
most natural way of sapping crime at its source. In the past, boys 
and girls of the class indicated literally had their schools of crime, 
taught by skilled professors in the art of pocket-picking. All of 
this, and a good deal more of what is undesirable, has been very 
effectively counteracted by the multiplication of such Training 
Homes as the St. Giles Christian Mission has founded; and Mr. 
William Wheatley, the Superintendent, has won the hearty com- 
mendation of successive Lord Mayors, as well as that of Judges 
and Magistrates of the Criminal Courts. His work is even warmly 
commended in the new Report of the Prison Commissioners. 
Thus, the reign of Edward VII. is a striking contrast to the 
outlook presented for some decades after the accession of the late 
Queen, when the increase of juvenile crime was one of the most 
difficult and threatening of problems. Despite the earnest warnings 
and appeals of Anthony Ashley Cooper—Lord Ashley, and after- 
wards Earl of Shaftesbury—Parliament grudged the smallest 
grant of money for education, so that in the natural course of things 
there was a largely increased outlay for prisons. It did not seem 
to occur to the Legislature that the building of schools would have 
been a cheaper alternative. Sixty years ago the continuous in- 
crease of juvenile criminals might well inspire general alarm ; and 
somewhat later, the public danger was emphasised by Henry 


1. “Report of the Commissioners of Prisons, and the Directors of Convict 
Prisons, with Appendices,”’ for the year ended March 31st, 1907. 

2. ‘Juvenile Offenders.” By William Douglas Morrison. London : T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1896. 
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Mayhew in his work on “ The Criminal Prisons of London,” e.g. :— 

“Those who have never looked into the subject will doubt- 

less be startled to learn that the average number of juvenile 

prisoners ‘passing through’ the gaols of the entire country 

amounts to no less than 11,749; so that if our gross prison 

population, under seventeen years of age, were to be collected 

together into one town, they would be sufficient to fill a city 

as large as that of Bedford, Stafford, Preston, Salisbury, or 

Ramsgate, and be found very nearly equal to half the popula- 
tion of the entire county of Rutland.” 

What must have especially created misgiving, if not actual 
alarm, was the fact that a large number of girls entered the criminal 
ranks after passing the age of seventeen, as was reported by the 
visiting justices :— 

“ After the age of seventeen a lamentable increase occurs 

in the number of girls committed to the prison at Westminster. 
It is probable that before this age the girls are kept more at 
home than boys, and have less opportunity of becoming cor- 
tupted by vicious association; whereas, after it, they are, on 
the other hand, thrown on their own resources, without having 
received either moral or religious instruction, and get engaged 
as servants in situations where their morals are neglected, and 
where neither their comforts nor happiness are cared for, so 
that, exposed to evil examples, and the artifices of the depraved, 
it is not singular that they should fall; and having fallen, 
having lost friends and character, they should, in despair, re- 
sign themselves to an abandoned life, and become frequent 
inmates of the prison.” 

Boy criminals have always greatly outnumbered the girls; but 
when the words just quoted were written, the number of offenders 
under sixteen which had to be dealt with had become phenomenal. 
A cheerful contrast to all this is what the Commissioners of Prisons 
have to say concerning juvenile offenders in their new Report :— 

“So far as prison statistics may be taken as an index of 
social progress, it is a most hopeful and encouraging sign that 
juvenile delinquency, as measured by commitment to prison, 
is diminishing year by year. The diminution of juvenile crime 
strictly so-called, ie. offences by persons under 16 years of 
age, has, indeed, during the last ten years, shown a decrease 
which is almost marvellous; the numbers for the past year 
being less than half of those for the year 1897. Only four 
under 12 years of age were sent to prison, and 724 between 

the ages of 12 and 106.” 

Only a decade ago, the number for the year under 12 was 58 ; 
over 12 and under 16, the number was 1630. There has also been 
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a “remarkable decrease in the number of juveniles received into 
Birmingham Prison, where the numbers were formerly large.” 
There is also a similar decrease at Coventry. In point of fact, the 
decrease seems to be common to the country at large. 

The Commissioners of Prisons are not only glad to be able to 
send forth a more encouraging annual Report than we have yet 
seen, they have good reason to be optimistic in regard to the 
future. It has for long been seen that mere punishment can never 
be an effective means of correcting a disposition to crime ; the boy 
or girl who is removed from bad surroundings must be dealt with 
individually, and thus be turned into that better way which they 
might never reach if left to themselves. “We are sanguine enough 
to believe,” the Commissioners remark, “that the concentration of 
individual attention on young prisoners of this age (7.2, 16 to 21) 
from the application of the Borstal system in its full sense at 
Borstal and Lincoln, and in its modified sense at all other local 
prisons in the country, has already begun to bear good fruit.” 
Thirty years ago, the St. Giles Christian Mission practically intro- 
duced the innovation of dealing with offenders in a way quite 
different from old time methods; and those methods have been 
adopted in the United States, and in our British Provinces until the 
general good results may be said to have conferred public benefit on 
the English-speaking race, here and elsewhere. Hence the Com- 
missioners further remark :— 

“The reports of Governors, Chaplains, and Medical Officers 
from nearly all prisons cannot fail to encourage the hope that 
by the means which are being employed, many young criminals 
are being, at least, offered the opportunity of better things, and 
that in an encouraging number of cases these opportunities will 
be seized, and made use of by those to whom they are offered. 
If this be so, there must, in the course of time, though the 
progress be slow and almost unobserved from year to year, be 
a gradual lessening of that number of reckless, wayward, and 
uncontrollable lads, who, unless means are taken to pull them 
up sharply at a critical moment in their lives, when the State 
has them in its custody, must inevitably continue to swell the 
ever rolling wave of habitual, and hopeless, and incurable 
crime.” 

The Commissioners practically admit, that what has already 
been done, is largely owing to outside aid; and, as will presently 
be shown, the St. Giles Christian Mission, and Mr. Wheatley, the 
Superintendent of its extended operations, are singled out for 
honourable mention on account of distinguished service in the com- 
mon cause. As regards the prisons, the method now in favour 
generally throughout the country is the Borstal System ; but one 
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might be struck with the fact, that Borstal Gaol itself has become 
very much like a copy of one of Mr. Wheatley’s Homes, which still 
need to be multiplied. Borstal is an old prison where formerly 
convicts did service on account of the War Office ; but is now being 
transformed “into an establishment for the treatment of young 
prisoners.” The Commissioners add :— 

“It is not pretended that this old prison, designed for other 
purposes, is an ideal place for carrying out the scheme, but it 
has the advantage of a healthy situation in a country district, 
remote from human habitation, and affording opportunities for 
land cultivation and farm work—a most necessary adjunct for 
an establishment where young prisoners are detained. Excel- 
lent shops have also been constructed for teaching masonry, 
carpentry, blacksmithing, etc., and by throwing two cubicles 
into one, the old convict bunks have been converted into 
decent-sized and comfortable cells.” 

It is well known that Mr. William Wheatley is generally con- 
sidered to be a friend in need by Judges and Magistrates in the 
Criminal Courts when juvenile first offenders have to be dealt with. 
Often, indeed, have these dispensers of justice commended his 
work, some even going so far as to declare that they did not know 
what they would do without him. To such distinguished testimony 
is now to be added that of the Commissioners of Prisons, who, in 
the opening pages of their Report for the year, say :— 

“The Church Army, the Salvation Army, and the St. Giles 
Christian Mission, continue to render generous and unstinted 
assistance towards the aid and reclamation of prisoners. The 
St. Giles Christian Mission is doing splendid work in connec- 
tion with the discharge of juvenile and juvenile-adult prisoners 
from Bedford Prison, and the Chaplain of Brixton Prison refers 
to the good work done by Mr. Wheatley at that prison, and 
states that he is always ready to do what he can to assist lads 
by receiving them into his home, to help them to help them- 
selves, and to relieve deserving and necessitous cases.” 

In the section relating to Brixton Prison in the Appendix, the 
Chaplain gives additional particulars :— 

“TI must bear grateful testimony to the good work done 
by Mr. Wheatley, of the St. Giles Christian Mission, who is 
always ready to do what he can to assist lads by receiving 
them into his home, to help men to help themselves, and to 
relieve deserving and necessitous cases. For the year ending 
March 31st he has assisted 651 cases, ‘each case being assisted 
according to its merits’; ‘ 128 wives of prisoners awaiting trial 
or otherwise were assisted.’ ” 
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Mr. Douglas Morrison’s volume on “ Juvenile Offenders,” pub- 
lished eleven years ago, may be recommended as a useful text-book 
on the question of Juvenile Crime and Habitual Offenders. In 
Mr. Morrison’s opinion Habitual Crime, as it is to-day at home and 
abroad, is “one of the formidable problems confronting civilised 
communities.” He says :— 

“It is perfectly well known to every serious student of 
criminal questions both at home and abroad, that the propor- 
tion of habitual criminals in the criminal population is steadily 
on the increase, and was never so high as it is now. In almost 
every official document dealing with penal administration, this 
unsatisfactory state of things is both admitted and deplored. 
In France, Germany, and Italy, the proportion of old offenders 
who come before the Criminal Courts is constantly growing, 
while in England matters are just as bad.” 

While to some observers this may seem to be too much of a 
pessimist view of the question, due account should be taken of 
what is said of a large number of offenders who “ escape identifica- 
tion altogether.” We have to be cautious, however, in not taking 
too seriously the large number of persons who are annually im- 
prisoned on summary conviction, as a considerable proportion of 
these have committed only trivial offences. The population of the 
convict or penal servitude establishments really enables us to judge 
correctly of the outlook. It was in 1877 that the St. Giles Christian 
Mission commenced to deal with discharged prisoners at the prison 
gates of London Prisons, on every week-day morning; and thus 
it may at least be suggestive to.compare the situation of to-day 
with that of thirty years ago. 

A table in Appendix No. 6 of the Commissioners’ Report shows 
that in 1877 the population of England and Wales was under 
twenty-five million, and to-day it is about ten million more. In 
1877 the death sentences were 34, in 1906 they were 27. In the 
same period sentences of penal servitude for life decreased from 
eleven to one; while penal servitude for a term of years fell from 
1628 to 1041. The 170,541 persons imprisoned on summary con- 
viction, may seem large; but over 90,000 of these had sentences 
ranging from one day to a fortnight. On the whole, therefore, we 
think that there is more reason for encouragement than misgiving. 
As Mr. William Wheatley long ago maintained, there is no way so 
effective for diminishing crime as that of sapping the evil at its 
source by cutting off the supply. This is done when young persons 
are removed from vicious surroundings, and are then dealt with 
individually in being properly trained for honest industry. 


G. HOLDEN PIKE. 











FEBRUARY. 


ATMOSPHERIC PYSCHOLOGY 
AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE climatic, or atmospheric conditions of any country, when 
analysed from a psychological standpoint, will be found to be an 
accurate index to, or reflection of, the real nature or temperament 
of the people of that country. An exact psychological register, 
of their initial output of warmth, energy and vitality. 

The atmospheric conditions, being the aggregate amount of 
heat or cold, contained in, and drawn from, the aura or psycho- 
mentative atmosphere, radiating around, and emanating from, each 
individual of the community. 

The sun’s rays, or solar force, being but reflex force, gathered 
up from the surrounding etheric conditions, and returned again, in 
the form of warmth and sunshine. 

The latest scientific teachings affirm, that “light and keat 
vibrations set up waves in the ether” which, “ being set in motion, 
travel on, until they come in contact with matter capable of taking 
up these vibrations.” 

The matter encountered, and capable of vibrating thus in 
sympathy, is doubtless the fine intuitively sensed, but visually 
imperceptible, aura or individualistic atmosphere, emanating from 
the personality, in waves of varying degrees of intensity. These 
waves, when coming into contact with the sun’s rays, or solar force, 
are gathered up, and reproduced again, into heat or light vibra- 
tions of increased or modified intensity, according to the nature of 
the influx of the psycho-mentative emanations. 

Thus, if the aggregate of the personal emanations, be of a 
colder nature than those of the luminiferous ether, it will naturally 
tend to reduce the heat, or lower the forceful qualities of the latter. 

For the waves of the individualistic aura, when encountering 
the etheric waves, vibrate in harmony, become submerged and 
blended, and partake of the general hue or character of the 
atmospheric condition predominating after the union of the two. 

The ethereal atmosphere, of whatever nature it has now 
become, is caught up by the sun’s rays, and radiated again to the 
earth’s surface. Thus returning as vitalizing solar force, exactly 
what measure of intensity it has received in mentative aura or 
psychic atmosphere. 
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This fine, pulsating matter, is largely moulded and influenced 
by the thought of the mentator, the nature of the thought 
whether held consciously, or sub-consciously, determining the kind, 
or character, of the aura of each individual. 

This atmosphere is only personal, unique or individualistic, to 
the distance of about 8 ft. or less, after which it diffuses itself into 
and partakes of the general hue and temperament of the sur- 
rounding emanations. 

By the addition of its quota of intensity of heat or cold, it is 
able to slightly, though scarcely perceptibly, change the character 
of the whole, thus levelling either up or down the temperature of 
the etheric conditions immediately surrounding it. 

So that, as the psycho-mentative atmosphere, when considered 
as a whole, is thus moulded by, and partakes of the nature of the 
general thought tone or trend of the majority ; we thereby perceive 
that if the individualistic thoughts be of a cold, critical, unsym- 
pathetic nature, it follows that the aggregate emanations, generated 
by these thoughts, will also be cold, depleted, and de-vitalized. 
And must make of like nature, or at any rate, largely influence, 
any other atmospheric conditions, with which they come into 
contact. 

Thus we have a sane and reasonable hypothesis, based upon 
the analysis of individualistic temperament, for the climatic and 
atmospheric conditions of any country; and perceive at the same 
time, that we, although apparently sub-consciously, yet none the 
less certainly, have been the sole and absolute creators of these 
same conditions. 

Upon this hypothesis, may be built up a philosophy so pro- 
found and deep, as to be almost illimitable in its possibilities. 

For the properly directed and consciously concentrated appli- 
cation of this at present unapplied, chaotic, rampant, psychic force, 
places, not only within our reach, but well within our grasp, a 
power so great and far-reaching, as to, if wielded aright, bring 
the millennium quite measurably within the region of actualities. 

The perception of the nature, and functioning, of these psycho- 
ethereal forces, and by what means they are thus sub-consciously 
making certain effects, follow certain causes, according to immut- 
able law, leads us to the conviction that, not only atmospheric, 
but social, economic, religious, all and every conditions, of whatever 
kind now obtaining, have also been effected by the desire, thought, 
and will of man. 

That this is so in the materialized world is too obvious to need 
mentioning. For there, almost invariably, by the thought, trend, 
or voicing of the will or desire of the majority, all representative 
assemblies, of various kinds, are elected, measures are formulated, 
and laws made. 
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If occasionally, as sometimes happens, minorities are seen 
obtaining desired results, and winning victories over majorities, 
then it is apparent that at the back of these results the psychic 
force generated by the desire of the minority has been of greater 
intensity than that generated by the majority. Or in other words, 
the former have been more enthusiastic than the latter. 

This also explains, what has sometimes appeared rather 
difficult of solution, and shows that intensity of desire generates 
the quality of psychic force, which by scientific leverage, and with 
out physical means, opens the door leading to success and victory. 

Like all others, this force works from within outwards. It is 
generated, flexible, and emotive in the solar plexus ; takes form in 
thought, where all outside conditions first exist in nebule, and 
escapes from the individual as aura or atmosphere. It then joins 
forces, or is attracted to, other auras of like nature, and coalescing, 
becomes active, and takes part in the shaping, and making, of the 
materialistic universe. 

Thus it is evident that the outside visible world is only the 
ideal, realized ; the invisible become apparent ; the hidden revealed. 
That the universe with all its faulty existing conditions, is but the 
outcome, the materialized reflection of man’s unseen but real self. 
A visible manifestation of the inner desires and _ thoughts, 
which have created or caused these effects and conditions. 

Now, judging from the manifestly unsatisfactory nature of 
these conditions, it is evident that the force generated recently, has 
been of a more or less de-vitalized nature, and that the thoughts 
held must have been of a somewhat belated character, insufficiently 
charged with forceful love, warmth, energy, and kindness. And 
consequently, the aggregate of the lower personal atmospheric 
emanations have become of like nature, and have without doubt, 
when meeting and uniting with the luminiferous ether, so lowered 
its temperature and de-vitalized it, as to have brought about 
generally depleted climatic conditions. 

For the sun, in its daily round, being unable to gather up any 
atmospheric force or intensity, and becoming beclouded by the dull 
and opaque nature of the uprising emanations is, in consequence, 
unable to return to the earth any degree of heat or solar force, 
thereby depriving the race of one of the chief sources of vitality, 
and rendering it increasingly debilitated and effete. 

Here it becomes obviously apparent, that the general 
decadence of feeling, or the contagion of the dead heart, which has 
spread from the upper to nearly all classes, and has come to be 
recognised as an almost national characteristic, is most certainly 
the underlying cause; the canker at the roots of all our faulty 
inefficient conditioning. 
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And that the dead, calm, bored, blasé manner, which would 
fain be regarded as a hall-mark of caste, is in reality, nothing but 
a revelation, an outward and visible sign of atrophy, rottenness, 
and decay. The calm dignity, supposed to be an exclusive attribute 
of the ‘‘ Vere de Veres,” being but the disguised parent of old age, and 
senile decay. 

Laughter, so refreshing and stimulating to the whole internal 
organism, has become almost extinct; a genuine peal of hearty 
laughter being now rarely or ever heard. 

But how can a dead heart laugh? 

And this decadence of feeling, this lack of enthusiasm, this 
flabby inertia, and cold lifelessness, is apparent in our works of 
art, our business, and our sport. Proving that where there is but 
little heart, or emotive force, there is usually very little intellectual 
power, or mental grip. 

So that in reviewing, it is easily perceived, that the national 
decadence of feeling has caused de-vitalized psycho-mentative 
emanations, which have resulted in depleted atmospheric condi- 
tions, and by their re-action upon the manifested universe, have 
produced, social, economic, and spiritual conditions of a similar 
nature, finally ending in the moral, mental, and physical decay 
of the individual and the race. And, that by the reverse of this, 
by generating within the solar plexus, warm, radiant, emotive vital 
force which, by conscious thought, can be transmuted into an aura, 
pulsating with intensity of love, joy, enthusiasm, and sympathy, 
it is not only possible to start towards the perfecting of individual 
inner and outer conditions, but at the same time, to add to the 
universal aggregate, which shall eventually consummate, in the 
simultaneous perfection, alike of man and the manifested universe. 


LYLIE PRAGNELL. 
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ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. aS 


A CENTURY ago, in a noisy London garret, far from the rural 
scenes of his native Suffolk, Robert Bloomfield, the poor shoemaker, 
composed his once famous poem, “The Farmer’s Boy.” Its 
ultimate publication was due to the appreciative insight of Mr. 
Capel, a country gentleman of the same county, who wrote of it in 
his preface 

“T have no doubt of its reception with the public. I have none 
of its going down to posterity with honour.” 

The first half of his prediction was amply verified. 26,000 
copies of the poem were sold in three years, and it was translated 
into several languages ; but, alas, for the transitoriness of fame! 

Bloomfield has long been practically forgotten, and to most 
people in the present day “The Farmer’s Boy” is hardly even a 
name. 

Born at Honington, in Suffolk, in 1766, of poor parents, Robert > 
Bloomfield is an instance of the triumph of genius over adverse 
circumstances, for as Voltaire truly observes, “ Tous ceux qui se 
sont fait un nom dans les beaux arts les ont cultivé malgré leurs 
parens ; et la nature a été en eux plus forte que Téducation.” 

His father dying when he was an infant, and his mother, the 
village school-mistress, left with six children, marrying again a few 
years later, and having the cares of a second family, it is manifest 
that Robert could have had very little instruction. At eleven years 
old, he was taken by his uncle, a farmer in the adjoining village of 
Sapiston, and for him began the life of “constant, cheerful servi- 
tude,” which he assigns to his hero Giles. Here he received those 
vivid impressions of country life which he reproduces in his poem. 
“Here the fields his study, nature was his book,” he took that 
“delight in trifles, trifles ever new,” which is not usually charac- 
teristic of the “poor mind” he was contemptuously credited with 
by Charles Lamb. a 

Here no doubt Bloomfield would have gladly remained, but his 
master thinking him too small for his age to be likely to earn his 
living by hard work, he was transferred to his brothers in London, 

George promising to teach him to make shoes, and Nathaniel, 
who was a tailor, to clothe him. 

His mother brought him to town, “dressed just as he came 
from keeping sheep, hogs, etc., his shoes fill’d full of stumps in the 


heels.” 
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Not being used to the flat pavements he slipped as they came 
away from the Inn; an ill omen, the superstitious might declare! 

“I remember viewing him as he scrambled up,” wrote his 
brother George afterwards, “how small he was. I little thought 
that little fatherless boy would be one day known and esteemed 
by the most learned, the most respected, the wisest and best men 
of the kingdom.” 

The garret which Robert now shared with his brother and 
several other workmen must have been a sorry contrast to the 
clean farm-house at Sapiston, but he appears to have shaken down 
contentedly, becoming a “ Gibeonite by turns to all.” His time 
being of least value he had to fetch the dinner from the cook-shop 
and read the news aloud. The “hard words” in the newspaper 
proved rather a stumbling block ,but by the aid of a dictionary, 
picked up at a bookstall for 4d, Robert got over this, while he 
learned how to pronounce them from the preaching of a dissenting 
minister in the old Jewry, with which he was most impressed. At 
sixteen, some of his efforts at verse appeared in the Poet’s Corner 
of the paper, and a fellow lodger lending him among other books 
“Thomson’s Seasons,” Bloomfield conceived the idea of a poem 
divided in like manner, but dealing with the “ rural occupations of 
the field, the dairy, and the farm-yard.” 

This suggestion was not carried out, however, till some years 
later, and in the meantime Bloomfield’s pastoral memories had been 
refreshed by a visit to his old master at Sapiston, and he had 
married and set up for himself in Bell Alley, Coleman Street. 

Here, while making ladies’ shoes, undisturbed by the presence 
of his fellow-workers, and by the noise around him, Bloomfield was 
busy with his poem. Once more, he breathed “the fragrance of 
the open fields,” and pursued through the changing seasons the 
work peculiar to each. Ploughing, sowing, reaping, feeding cattle, 
the every-day life on a farm. 

He wrote from the best source of inspiration, experience, and 
his scenes have the force of truth. “The Farmer’s Boy ” is besides 
interesting as the picture of a time so different from the present, a 
time when the relations between master and man were patriarchal 
in their simplicity, when mistress and maid in Arcadian fashion 
milked the cows together beneath the spreading tree; when corn 
was cut with a scythe (leaving plenty for the gleaners), and thrashed 
by being trodden by a horse in the barn; when the farmhouse 
kitchen, with its “cool brick floor,” was the common sitting room, 
and on winter evenings when all were grouped around the open 
hearth, the plough-boy sat “ joint-tenant of the corner stool.” 

Blocmfield has the true poet’s aptness of epithet. He depicts 
young lambs at play, 
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“ The green turf trembling as they bound along,” ; 

and likens their early fate to the wild briar roses scattered by the 
wind. He speaks of spring summoning from its shed “the 
slumb’ring plough.” In the harvest field “the sweeping scythe 
rips along”; and in a hunting scene, the courser’s footlocks “suck 
the moisten’d ground.” Nothing is too small for his notice, the 
flower that shoots up,.or creeps along the ground; the vaulting 
grasshopper, or tender speckled moth, while the different kinds of 
corn are distinguished by their appropriate adjectives as “ nodding 
wheat-ears” ; “ ¢rembling oats,” and “tufted barley.” 

Sometimes he is unconsciously Homeric, with his “ stiff-limb’d 
peasant,” “storm-pinched cattle,” and “ heavy-sided ewes,” to give 
a few examples. His shepherd-boy experiences supply him with 
a beautiful simile in the description of a moonlight winter’s night 
when Giles leaves the fireside to tell his little flock and 

“Views the white-robed clouds in clusters driv’n 

And all the glorious pageantry of Heaven. 

Far yet above these wafted clouds are seen 

(In a remoter sky, still more serene), 
Others detach’d in ranges through the air | 
Spotless as snow and countless as they’re fair ; 

Scattered immensely wide from east to west, > 
The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest.” 

Now and again one is reminded that the poet’s laborious 
reading included Milton: 

“ Advancing spring, profusely spreads abroad 

Flowers of all kinds with sweetest fragrance stored, 

Where’er she treads Love gladdens every plain, 

Delight on tiptoe bears her lucid train ; 

Sweet Hope with conscious brow before her flies 

Anticipating wealth from summer skies, 

All nature feels her renovating sway ; 

The sheep-fed pasture and the meadow gay.” 

This is very fine, but somehow one likes Bloomfield better in 
his homelier descriptions. 

What, for instance, can be more vivid than the following 
representation of a midnight storm :— 

“The farmer wakes, and sees with silent dread > 
The angry shafts of Heaven gleam round his bed, 

The bursting cloud reiterated roars, 

Shakes his straw roof and jars his bolted doors, 
The slow-winged storm along the troubled skies 
Spreads its dark course, the wind begins to rise, 
And full leafed elms, his dwelling’s shade by day, 
With mimic thunder give its fury way, 


t 
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Sounds in his chimney top a doleful peal 

Midst pouring rain, or gusts of rattling hail 
The fright’ned mastiff from his kennel flies, 
And cringes at the door with piteous cries.’ 

As a digression, we have a picture of Sunday and the village 
church with its thatched roof and absentee parson, characteristics 
of many Suffolk churches to this day. The rustic congregation 
assembling round its “lone walls,” and unconsciously treading 
“ departed friends beneath their feet,” as they discuss the crop and 
village news, while the “ sweet village maids” cast furtive looks of 
love, and the lads amuse themselves by jumping the graves and 
planning fresh sports 

“When tedious service ends.” 

Encouraged by the success of “ The Farmer’s Boy,” Bloomfield 
published several other volumes dealing with country life. These 
show the charm of simplicity and a like power of description. 

“Rural Tales” was published in 1803, and “ Wild Flowers,” in 
1809. This last is dedicated to his only son, a cripple, with the 
fond hope that its sale might brighten his steps to manhood. He 
deprecates the fact that there may be more of mirth in some of 
these poems than might be expected, but if so, one can only say 
that the rest are sober enough to tone it down. 

Like most of the peasant class, Bloomfield had no strong sense 
of humour, and his attempts at joviality do not sit very easily upon 
him. In the address to his old oak table (a wedding present from 
the boat-builder, his wife’s father), and on which he wrote the 
“Farmer’s Boy,” he recounts the trials and sickness of his family 
and himself in his early married life, while in “ Good Tidings” (at 
first sight a mis-nomer) he tells of the visitation of small-pox which 
carried off his father, and of which, no doubt, he had heard vivid 
accounts in his childhood. 

In a few words he describes the hasty midnight burial by 
lantern light, when 

“No bell was heard to toll, no funeral pray’r,” 
only the 
“Solemn night breeze struck each shivering cheek.” 

He winds up with an impassioned appeal to his readers to 
avail themselves of Jenner’s great discovery (which, by the way, 
explains the title of the poem), and which he considers has killed 

“one mortal foe of human kind.” 

Dr. Jenner thought so highly of this poem that he rewarded 
the author substantially. 

“The Banks of Wye,” a still later production, written to com- 
memorate a tour with friends, has nothing that could have added 
to the author’s reputation. 
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Bloomfield’s prosperity was sudden and short-lived. He seems 
to have been staggered at his success, and to have over-rated its 
lasting qualities. At first with the substantial profits of the 
“Farmer's Boy,” and the presents he received from numerous ad- 
mirers, he was raised to comfortable circumstances, and able to 
move from the alley in Coleman Street to a small house near the 
“Shepherd and Shepherdess” (an appropriate situation) in the 
City Road. 

His first thought in the publication of the “ Farmer’s Boy ” was 
for his mcther, and the delight it would be to her, and almost his 
last act in life was to buy the cottage (his birthplace) to make a 
home for her. 

In the intervals of writing, he made and sold A®olian harps, 
and seems to have done well, but he could not resist the pleasure of 
helping a host of needy relations, only to prove that his fortune was 
not inexhaustible ; and he further embarked in the book trade and 
failed. 

His health broke down, and the neglect of the great who had 
once encouraged him, wounded his sensitive spirit with a hurt that 
could not be healed. 

The peace that he had prayed in the “ Farmer’s Boy” might 
last his life, was withheld. He grew gloomy and despondent, to 
the verge of madness, while his eyesight was partially destroyed 
by the violent headaches from which he suffered. 

In these sorry conditions he retired to Shefford, Bedfordshire, 
where he died in the greatest poverty nine years later, on August 
1oth, 1823, at the age of 57. 

He died in poverty, but his widow and children were provided 
for by the publication of his “ Remains,” and public subscription. 

Thus ended Bloomfield’s chequered career. He would probably 
have been happier if he had never had to leave the scenes of his 
boyhood ; even though the poem describing those rural scenes en- 
deared and idealized by distance had never been written. 

He was of an affectionate disposition, modest and unassuming 
when all made much of him, while a spirit of simple piety breathes 
through all his writings. 

But he was not strong enough to bear up against the chill 
blasts of adversity, felt the more keenly after the sunshine of suc- 
cess, and it is sad to note some lines he once wrote on his mother’s 
spindle were fulfilled in his own fate: 

“Half finished! ’Tis the motto of the world ; 
We spin vain threads and dream, and strive, and die 
With sillier things than spindles in our hands.” 


ISABEL SMITH. 
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TO THE FATHERLAND, 


(From the Swiss Poet, Gottfried Keller). 


O land of my home! O my fatherland! 
How inward, how hot my heart’s love, say. 
Loveliest rose, though others decay, 

Thy fragrance falls on my desert strand! 


When poor but gladsome I roamed realms of fame, 
Grand as thy hills king’s garment was not, 
Thrones and their tinsel for thee forgot, 

Proud was the beggar of thy fair name! 


When I dwelt, Helvetia, far away, 
Deep sadness betimes took hold of me; 
Yet quickly grief turned to joy to see 
One of thy sons on a lone work-day! 


All my wealth art thou, Swiss land of my birth. 
When the last hour comes with dying knell, 
Though my weakness failed to serve thee well, 

Grant me a restful grave in thine earth! 


Casting off this garb of dust and decay, 
Then lift I such prayer to God: “Let shine 
Down on this fair Swiss fatherland mine 
The old earthly home Thy best star-ray!” 


MAURICE TODHUNTER. 


[Keller, the chief Swiss poet and novelist, who died some seven 
years ago, has gained more homage in the German world than 
any light of pure letters since Heine. The painter Bocklin 
was his close friend.] 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE. 


M.r Percy Groom (who dates his preface from the Chelsea 
Physic Garden) has, with the aid of Mr. Irving’s photographs, 
produced one of the most attractive books of the season. “Trees 
and their Life Histories”! is a superbly illustrated, and at the same 
time reliably scientific quarto which might, with equal appropriate- 
ness, be classed under the head of “Art,” or under that of 
“Science.” We place it under the head of “Science” in order 
thereby to emphasise its claim to being genuinely scientific, with- 
out derogating from its claim to be artistic. After an introduction, 
chiefly for the information of those to whom the subject is more or 
less new, the book gives the “life-history,” in terms intelligible to 
general readers, of some sixty-nine trees indigenous to or com- 
monly cultivated in the British Isles. The text is broken by more 
than four hundred superb reproductions from photographs of trees, 
stems, leaves, flowers, and fruits, clearly illustrating the different 
stages of growth. The illustrations occupy more space than the 
text. Many of the illustrations are of full-page size. It was a 
very happy thought to give separate illustrations of the same tree 
in its winter and in its summer condition: these illustrations are in 
most cases full-page ones, and are placed facing each other. It 
was also a happy thought to give illustrations of the base of the 
stem of all the larger trees, thereby showing distinctly the peculiar 
character of the bark of each tree, and at the same time producing 
pictures that must appeal strongly to the nature-lover who also has 
a genuine artistic taste. We have carefully examined the text, and 
can uvhesitatingly commend it to those who wish pleasantly to 
acquire an intimate knowledge of the subject. The book is suit- 
able to either the drawing room or the study; and while it will 
doubtless be chosen in many cases as a gift-book, it will be of 
permanent value to the student. 


1, ‘ Trees, and their Life Histories.”” By Percy Groom, M.A. (Cantab. et Oxon.) 
D.Sc. (Oxon.), B.Sc. (Birm.), &c. Illustrated fom photographs by Henry Irving, 
London : Cassell & Company, Ltd. 1907. 
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In the preface to his book,! Mr. Dobbs tells us that “this 
Essay was awarded the Hare Prize in February, 1906. Since then 
it has been practically rewritten.” A glance at the book convinces 
the reader that it deserved the honour it obtained. Just now, when 
nearly all serious thought runs in the direction of ethics, a treatise 
that, in moderate size, gives the latest view of Greek morals and 
of the connection between Greek morals and Greek philosophy, is 
especially timely. The author is evidently saturated with the 
knowledge of his subject, and betrays in the treatment of it a great 
deal of careful thought and no little originality. The main problem 
which he sets himself to solve is the reflex influence of Greek moral 
philosophy on popular thought and conduct ; and in order to place 
himself and his readers in a position adequately to attack this 
problem, he devotes the first half of the book to a consideration of 
the influence of popular ideas on the growth of Greek moral 
philosophy. The essay thus ranges over the greater part of the 
‘ fifth, fourth, and third centuries B.c. In the first part we have a 
chapter on early popular morality (the moral motive, the ethics of 
the individual, the social ethics), then one on the age of transition 
leading us through the Sophistic teaching, the state of popular 
morality, and passing from Euripides to the task of philosophy. 
Next follow four chapters on “The Rise and Development of 
Philosophic Ethics,” containing well-digested notices of Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. This brings 
us to the main problem, which involves an examination of the 
resources and position of the Schools, an investigation of the 
political conditions of the period, and a discussion of the several 
moral and social problems. In this chapter we are introduced to a 
critical study of the prose writers and the poets—with a detailed 
and valuable analysis of the Middle and New Comedy, from the 
standpoint of our enquiry. A review of the real life and of changes 
in the Greek outlook complete the book. The answer to the query 
—What was the effect of philosophy upon popular morals? is found 
to be indefinite. 

“In tracing the influence of popular morality on moral 
philosophy, we were working in the sunlight of clear docu- 
mentary evidence ; in tracing the reflex influence of philosophy 
on popular morality, we search with little hope for some lucid 
and relevant testimony, on which to build up a tangible and 
honest theory.” 


1. ‘Philosophy and Popular Morals in Ancient Greece.”’ By Archibald E. 
Dobbs, junr., Scholar of King’s Coll., Cambridge. Dublin: Ponsonby. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 1907. 
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In considering the changes that marked the moral tendencies 
of the third century, it is impossible to discover where popular 
sentiment acts upon philosophy, and where philosophy acts upon 
popular sentiment. Which is cause and which is consequence? 
For our own part, we think that the advent of Christianity, which 
absorbed much of the results of the Stoic teaching, largely hides 
from us the immediately preceding moral condition of the people. 

“The New Ethics,”2 is, for a book with a philosophical title, 
one of the breeziest productions we have ever met with. he 
“new ethics ” is the extremest altruism—“ act toward others as you 
would act toward a part of your own self.” This law is applicable 
“to all men, and not to men only, but to all beings.” Restricting 
the application of this law to the human species is “a practice 
dictated solely by human selfishness and provincialism.” “ There 
are not aliens anywhere . . . to the being who is as big morally as 
he ought to be—only brothers.” “Moral obligation is as extensive 
as the power to feel” This theme is brilliantly expounded in 
chapters on “The human attitude toward others,” “Our four- 
footed slaves,” “ The cost of a skin,” “ What shall we eat?” “ The 
food of the future,” etc. etc. Some excellent points are made as 
to man’s treatment of the domestic animals, which should be our 
“associates,” not mere slaves or machines. “ Four-footed people, T 
like bipeds, are not less serviceable, they are more so, as some- 
bodies than as things.” The chapters in advocacy of vegetarianism 
are very sensibly reasoned out. The writer’s knowledge of the 
stockyards of Chicago has certainly not tended to make him favour- 
able to flesh-eating. The chapter on “ The Peril of Over-popula- 
tion,” contains some striking descriptions of natural scenery, and 
that on “ The Survival of the Strenuous,” insists that it is man’s 
duty to protest against the strenuous savagery of nature. “At 
the feet of the tiger is a good place to study the dentition of the 
cat family, but it is a poor place to learn ethics.” The book finishes 
with “ Flashlights on Progress,” in which the evolutionary develop- 
ment of society is sketched, Socialism is welcomed, the woman's 
movement is approved of; and in the concluding pages we are 
assured that— 

“There are not ten men on the Continent of America at 
this moment, who will not, two hundred years from now, be ; 
considered as ‘back numbers.’ The world is going to keep ‘ 
right on. The world is not old. It is new. It is taking its 
first steps. Humanity is only in its larval stage. The 

grandest ages are before us—the Incomparable Ages of 
Virility.” 








{ 
i 2. ‘*The New Ethics.”” By J. Howard Moore, Instructor in Zoology, Crane 
Manual Training High School, Chicago. London: Ernest Bell, 1907. 
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The wholesome, stimulating optimism of the book ought to make 
it very popular. 

The firm of Maclehose are well known as publishers of a 
specialty in theological literature—a broad philosophical treatment 
of theological questions. A noteworthy book of this kind has 
reached us in Prof. Watson’s “ Philosophical Basis of Religion,”3 a 
series of seventeen lectures, some of which were recently delivered 
before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and others were 
a few years ago addressed to the Theological Alumni Association 
of Queen’s University, Kingston. The author describes the lec- 
tures as “mainly essays in the reconstruction and history of 
religious belief.” He believes that “nothing short of a complete 
revision of current theological ideas . . can bring permanent satis- 
faction to our highly reflective age.” Further he says :— 

“Granting that religion can find no real support in 
external authority, we are obviously under compulsion either 
to abandon all systematic thought in this region, or to rebuild 
our theological beliefs on the basis of reason.” 

After several introductory lectures on “ Religion and Authority,” 
“The Development of Dogma,” “ Science, Morality, and Religion,” 
“Idealism as a Philosophy of Religion,” “ Personal Idealism and 
the New Realism,” “ The Interpretation of Religious Experience,” 
(with reference to William James and Harnack), the subject is 
thenceforward treated historically, and we have lectures on Philo, 
the Gnostics, Augustine, Medieval Theology, Leibnitz, followed 
by “God and the World,” and “God and Man.” The whole en- 
quiry leads the author up to what he calls Constructive Idealism, 
which, while it: 

“affirms the objective reality of God, refuses to admit that He 

can be conceived as a separate and independent Being stand- 

ing apart from the world, and only acting externally upon it ; 
on the contrary, it affirms that He is actually present in the 
world, and, above all, in the self-conscious life of man, whiie 
yet the infinite fulness of His being is not fully comprehended 
by us.” 
Constructive Idealism, the author says, seeks to unite the elements 
of truth contained in the opposite doctrines of Personal Idealism 
and the New Realism, while avoiding the elements of error with 
which both are infected. To students, the author’s tendencies of 
thought may be indicated by saying that he confesses to much 
obligation to Edward Caird, to J. S. Mackenzie, Drummond (“Philo- 
Judzeus”), Harnack, and others of similar proclivities. An appendix 


3. ‘The Philosophical Basis of Religion.’”? A series of Lectures. By — 
Watson, M.A., LL.D., Prof. of Moral Phil., Kingston, Canada. Glasgow: Maclehose, 
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contains a list of books on Philo, and also some welcome extracts 
from Philo. The author has for some time been honourably 
known by his “ Philosophy of Kant,” his “Outline of Philosophy,” 
and his “Hedonic Theories, from Aristippus tc Spencer.” His new 
book ought to add to his well-deserved reputation. 

Dr. Swete’s dainty little book‘is intended for the use of “readers 
of the English New Testament, and especially those who under- 
take the responsible work of imparting Biblical knowledge in 
schools or to classes of adults.” Greek is excluded from the text ; 
but, for the benefit of readers who possess some knowledge of 
Greek, New Testament quotations in Greek are given as footnotes. 
The task of harmonising the stubbornly contradictory passages 
respecting the alleged appearances of Jesus after the Passion is 
here undertaken, with what success the impartial and well-informed 
critic may well imagine. The purpose of the book precludes any 
need for serious critical display; but it is impossible to avoid a 
feeling of pity for a man of Dr. Swete’s attainments, when he thus 
finds himself compelled to attempt the impossible. He admits that 
it is questionable whether it is wise to attempt to construct a con- 
tinuous narrative; but thinks the attempt worth making. We 
protest against his sneer at what he calls “the stubborn scepticism 
that is born of unworthy pre-suppositions.” 

“Reality and Fiction,”"5is a most remarkable work. The 
author, who died last May, at the age of eighty, had devoted the 
leisure of his life to it. His profession was the law, but his hobby 
was Biblical criticism. In 1885, he published a preparatory work, 
“The Solution of the Paradise Problem” (Die Lésung der 
Paradiesfrage), which the present work completes. By the aid 
of the researches of Wetzstein (a German Consul in Damascus) 
published in the sixties, Engel has located the “ Garden in Eden,” 
and gives chapter and verse, maps and historical notes, proving 
that Eden was and is the oasis of Ruchebe, about a hundred miles 
south-east of Damascus. There are the four rivers with all the 
characteristics mentioned in Genesis. In fact, Engel claims—and 
goes far to prove—that the description, as originally written, in 
Genesis ii, is that of one who knew the district. Singularly 
enough, Wetzstein, who was the first modern to investigate the 
locality, describes it unintentionally in terms that read like a para- 
phrase of the Genesis account. Further, Engel contends that the 
account in Genesis ii. is not the story of the origin of the human 


4. ‘* The Appearances of Our Lord after the Passion.” A Study in the earliest 
Christian Tradition. By Harry Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius Prof. of Divinity, 
Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1907. 

5. ‘* Wirklichkeit und Dichtung: Aufschliisse in und zu 1. Mose anti 3:6, ae 
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race, but merely of the origin of the Hebrews, the people of Jahwe 
who was the deity of the land, and who created for himself a special 
race. The historian of Paradise does not concern himself with the 
rest of the world: he assumes there were men elsewhere, hence 
Adam has to “keep” or guard his Garden, and Cain is justified in 
dreading the attack of enemies. The Garden was “in” not “of” 
Eden: Eden was and is the desert tract on the east of the Garden, 
now known as E] Harra. Adam was not thrust out of the Garden 
—Cain was, and was driven beyond the range of certain volcanoes, 
which in the history are changed into the cherubim and the flaming 
sword—but his descendants remained there until the days of 
Abraham. Then Ur is the Garden, and thence by only a day’s 
journey Abraham reached Haran, near Damascus. 1 his history, 
with legendary additions, was composed in the time of Solomon. 
The composer knew nothing of any creation of the earth, or of the 
creation of other races, or of a fall of man, or of a flood. Three 
hundred years later, another writer—presumably the prophetess 
Huldah, in the latter days of King Manasseh—invented a pure 
fiction, directed against the prevailing idolatry, and deftly inter- 
wove it into the history of the Garden. This fiction is the story of 
the fall of man. Adam’s Garden was merely pasture and corn- 
fields, the fiction introduced the fruit trees, and all their accompani- 
ments. The separation of this fiction from the original history 
gets rid of the repetitions and contradictions in the narrative which 
have ever been the puzzle of commentators. The composer of the 
fiction transferred from Cain to Adam the expulsion from the 
Garden, and made other alterations. Neither the historian ror the 
author of the fiction, knew anything about an original creation or a 
flood: these were introduced from Babylonia, most probably after 
the exile. Other interesting new explanations of early passages in 
Genesis are also given. To summarise the results in this way is 
to do injustice to the book ; but we have no space for details. We 
commend the work very strongly to all impartial Biblical critics. 
The author’s theories drop into line with other findings of criticism, 
just as one truth drops into line with other truths. We venture to 
predict that this work will be recognised as an indispensable part 
of the critical apparatus necessary for the understanding of the 
early chapters of Genesis. We could wish that someone would 
bring out an English edition. Naturally, there will be a strong 
disinclination on the part of the orthodox to give up the story of 
the fall, with all its enormous historical and dogmatic importance, 
as a mere parable invented by one of the Deuteronomy School to 
satirise the idolatry of their opponents. 
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It is now thirty years since Professor Mahaffy first published 
his “ Rambles and Studies in Greece,”! and we now have before 
us the fifth edition, revised and brought up-to-date, and produced 
in a cheaper or more portable form. Visitors to Greece, whether 
tourists or students, could not do better than follow the footsteps 
of such an experienced guide as the Professor, taking this little 
book with them. They will then be in a better position to under- 
stand and appreciate the salient features of the localities visited. 
And the book is even more valuable to those unable to make the 
Greek tour. The Professor does more for them than merely give 
an accurate and graphic picture of the scenery of a country which 
occupies so large a place in the education of a large class of Eng- 
lishmen. He is careful to expose the errors of mere book scholars 
—errors due to ignorance of the peculiar features of a locality. 
Thus, at Delphi, when Aschines delivered his famous speech, he 
looked upon the sacred plain of Krissa, which, he said, was easily 
surveyed from the place of meeting. This meeting place could not, 
the Professor points out, have been actually in Delphi, since a great 
shoulder of the mountain effectually shuts out such a view. ‘the 
Pylaea, or place of assembly, was on the other side of this shoulder 
and outside Delphi itself. Again, the Professor’s profound know- 
ledge of Greek literature enables him to give extraordinarily acute 
explanations of modern Greek character, and political and social 
conditions. For this reason alone the book should be read by all 
political students. There are many lessons of value to be gathered. 
As the author says, the book is still alive: it will continue to find 
readers not only for its literary charm, but because the subject is 
of undying interest, and the permanent features of Greece and the 
Greeks will command human interest wherever men are civilised. 

Mr. Henry Bryan Binns claims his “Abrahain Lincoln”? to be 
“the first serious attempt by an Englishman to pourtray on any 
full-sized canvass, the greatest of the popular statesmen of the last 
century. The most notable figure among the leaders of the Eng- 
lish-speaking democracy.” This claim appears to us to be justified 
by the event. To trace the development in character of such a 
man as Lincoln is no easy task. He was of the humblest origin, 
his childhood passed upon the mud floor of a log hut. . His oppor- 
tunities for training in the schools were of the slightest, and his 
hours for study only snatched after days spent in arduous manual 
labour. In spite of these drawbacks—perhaps because of them he 
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ultimately attained a position as a thinker, writer and speaker un- 
equalled in his own country. By most Americans, Lincoln is 
placed next to Washington, whether we regard his private 
character, his intellectual qualities, his public services, or the weight 
of obligation he laid upon his country and upon mankind. For 
our part we are inclined to think that in the moral sense he was 
superior to Washington. He never hesitated between right and 
wrong. Brought up as he was in a slave State, he always regarded 
slavery as morally wrong. It is true he was not in favour of 
immediate abolition, because that meant the dissolution of the 
Union, and with him the Union was paramount, and he saw clearly 
enough that dissolution meant the perpetuation of slavery in the 
South. His extraordinary influence with the people lay in his 
moral sense of right and wrong, and it is in this that he most nearly 
represents our great English statesman Gladstone. When Mr. 
Binns describes Lincoln as “the most notable figure among the 
leaders of the English-speaking democracy,” we think he must 
have forgotten Gladstone. If we are to accept as the criterion of 
immortal fame, the repute which passes beyond the country, 
beyond the race, beyond the language, beyond the century into the 
realms of the world history, then Gladstone must be classed with 
Lincoln. 

Black slavery has now been replaced by white in the States. 
Lincoln was the representative of the Northern manufacturers, but, 
as Mr. Binns points out, he had no sympathy with “stock-rigging,” 
and the noisome travesty of patriotism allied to it. He refused to 
be the tool of “respectable scoundrels.” And had he lived he 
would never have tolerated the tactics of the modern American 
capitalist. The trusts and the corporations which are strangling 
the life of the nation would have received short shrift from him, 
as some of his utterances show, for even then they were beginning 
to make their evil influence felt. A Lincoln is sadly needed now 
if the States are to be saved from an industrial revolution. We 
are grateful to Mr. Binns for providing English readers with a 
comprehensive study of this great man. 

“Production: A Study in Economics,”8 by Mr. P. H. 
Cartberg, a Norwegian writer, will not take high rank as a contri- 
bution to this difficult and intricate subject. The author takes his 
illustrations from his native country, and he traces in somewhat 
laborious fashion, which becomes almost tedious, the production of 
commodities and their distribution. He apparently has no fault 
to find with the method of distribution, and seems to think that the 
capitalist is fully entitled to receive as much as he can squeeze out 


3. ‘+ Production, A Study in Economics,’ by P. H. Castberg. London: Swan 
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of the actual producer, who, in turn, although perhaps a Trade 
Union may be tolerated for the purposes of a strike, must not be 
allowed to combine for other purposes, unless the same privileges 
are granted to the employers. He also deprecates the mild 
Socialism which exists in Norway, which he regards as a hindrance 
to production. True Socialism, he considers even worse, but his 
idea of this variety is somewhat crude. “The aim of this 
Socialism,” he writes, “is practically to take every man’s property 
and divide everything equally among the inhabitants of the 
country.” If he really believes this to be the aim and sum and 
substance of scientific Socialism, Mr. Cartberg has still a long way 
to travel, quite as far as some of our present Tory speakers. We 
have looked in vain for any original thought in this book. Its 
economics are of the most elementary character. We do not notice 
anything which has not been said before, and said more briefly. 

“British Indians and the Transvaal,”4 by Mr. L. W. Ritch, 
appears at a most opportune moment. It is an attempt in pamphlet 
form to place a concise statement of the grievances of the Trans- 
vaal British Indians before the public. The facts of the case now 
submitted are gathered from the author’s own experience, after a 
residence of eighteen years in the Transvaal, and from the Govern- 
ment Blue Books. With the author’s conclusions few, we take it, 
will disagree. The attack is no doubt entirely due to trade jealousy, 
to which the colour prejudice has been added. It is not a working 
man’s problem at all, since the British Indian does not enter into 
competition with him, and the masses of the white population are 
apparently quite indifferent. In the Transvaal the question is, in 
fact, quite a small one, but to the Empire it assumes proportions of 
an overshadowing character. The Government of this country has 
not only to think of its reputation for past pledges, but of the effect 
the present policy will have not only upon India, but throughout the 
Empire. 





TRAVEL. 


Perhaps the best way of introducing Col. Patterson’s “ Man- 
Eaters of Tsavo,”! to our readers, will be by quoting a few sen- 
tences from the “ Foreword” of Mr. Selous, the lion-hunter par 
excellence of our time. That Mr. Selous should favour the book 
with a “ Foreword ” is at once a gauge of its exceptional character ; 


4. ‘British Indians and the Transvaal,” by L. W. Ritch. 1907. 
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but what he says of the book is the highest praise that a book of 
this character could possibly win. Some of Col. Patterson’s adven- 
tures appeared several years ago in The Field, and these attracted 
Mr. Selous’s attention. Of these adventures he now says :— 
“From the time of Herodotus, until to-day, lion stories 
innumerable have been told and written. I have put some on 
record myself. But no lion story I have ever heard or read 
equals in its long-sustained and dramatic interest the story of 
the Tsavo man-eaters, as told by Col. Patterson. . . The tale 
1s an epic of terrible tragedies spread out over several months, 
and only at last brought to an end by the resource and deter- 
mination of one man.” 
Mr. Selous introduced The Field articles to President Roosevelt, 
who wrote :— 
“I think that the incident of the Uganda man-eating lions 
is the most remarkable account of which we have any record.” 
Mr. Selous closes his “ Foreword” by saying: “I have spent the 
best part of two nights reading thé proof-sheets of Col. Patterson’s 
book, and I can assure him that the time passed like magic.” To 
the above we need add only that, after reading the book for our- 
selves, during which reading “ the time passed like magic,” we can 
corroborate all that Mr. Selous has said. We may explain that in 
1898, Col. Patterson was appointed by the Foreign Office on the 
construction staff of the Uganda Railway. His first post was at 
Tsavo, a place named from a river of that name, something over a 
hundred miles from Mombasa. Here Col. Patterson’s principal 
work was to erect the permanent structure, and to complete all the 
other works for a distance of thirty miles on each side of Tsavo. 
It was here that the man-eating lions “appeared upon the scene, 
and for over nine months waged an unintermittent warfare against 
the railway and all those connected with it,” a warfare culminating 
in a “ perfect reign of terror,” and “ bringing the railway works to 
a complete standstill for about three weeks.” During these nine 
months, the lions carried off some eight and twenty coolies, besides 
a larger and indeterminate number of African natives. Plots, 
strategy, lyings in wait, all were for a long time in vain; but at 
last the indomitable Colonel outwitted first one and then the other 
of these singularly sagacious and resolute beasts, and thus won for 
himself high renown, as well as the honour of a poem in Hindustani 
giving the history of the conflict, and likening the Colonel to “those 
Persian heroes of old—Rustem, Zal, Sohrab, and Berzoor,” etc. 
The book contains many other adventures, all described in modest 
terms, and the more readable on that account. It contains also 
some interesting notes on the construction of the railway. The 
frontispiece gives the heads of eight lions which the author shot ; 
and in the text are 339 graphic illustrations. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte are, as the translator of 
“Vanity,” informs us, in a singularly interesting Preface, not only 
the philosophical and literary representatives of the Féministe 
movement in France, but also ardent social reformers. They are 
Realists, too, of the school of the Brothers de Goncourt, 
“Vanity”! points out a moral to the mad rush for wealth 
and power which is, perhaps, the most disquieting sign of 
these times. The Breviers possess a country seat and a 
stately mansion in Parc Monceau. From obscurity they 
have emerged into recognition by the smartest set in Paris. Then 
the crash comes; M. Brevier dies of angina pectoris on learning 
that his partner, no longer able to comply with the extortions of 
a black-mailing journalist, has committed suicide. Left virtually 
penniless, Mme. Brevier and her unmarried daughter, who has kept 
herself unspotted by the world, accept the cynical hospitality of 
Aunt Eloi, a multi-millionaire. One might search the annals of 
history and fiction without finding a parallel to this morally detest- 
able old woman, whose tragic fate fails to touch us with pity. 
Laymonde, in spite of her extraordinary beauty, moves us to dis- 
gust. Again, we have in Dr. Ledavi a type of the fashionable 
physician who thrives on his knowledge of his patients’ secrets. 
Unsavoury as is the section of French society, bared to our gaze 
by the pitiless scalpel of MM. Margueritte, it is preserved from 
absolute repulsiveness by a few individuals whose noble, unselfish 
lives are thrown into bold relief by the welter of corruption that 
environs them. 

“ Vol. xxix. of the roth edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
is prefaced by Dr. Benjamin Kidd’s Essay on the “ Application of 
the Doctrine of Evolution to Sociological Theory and Problems.” 
Geography is the most characteristic feature of this volume, a con- 
siderable number of countries falling under “ Glarus-Jutland, 2.¢., 
Greece, Holland, Hungary, Iceland, India, Italy, and Japan.” In 
his article on the recent literature of Greece, Mr. J. D. Bourchier 
tells us that there are two distinct forms of Greek in use 
—the vernacular (% «xafousAouptvn) and the purified or literary 
(% xaBapevobea) which is modelled on the Greek of the Hellen- 
istic writers. The former is spoken but never taught, though 
its evolution can be traced by a natural and regular process, 
e.g. as that of Romance from Latin and Russian from Old Scla- 
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vonic. The speech of ignorant peasants in Epirus and Asia Minor 
approximates more closely to the classic tongue than Italian does to 
Latin. The vernacular, however, is never used for scientific pur- 
poses, though John Psichari, Professor in the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes in Paris, and several others, employ it as a literary medium. 
Probably, as education progresses, the literary and the vernacular 
Greek will converge into a common tongue. The most important 
mathematical articles are those on the “Theory of Groups and 
Interpolation,” by Professors Burnside and Dr. J. D. Everett 
respectively. The longest legal article is Sir W. Markby’s 
on “Hindu Law”; next. in order of importance come those on 
“ Private International Law ” and “ Guarantee.” Several pages are 
devoted to Ibsen. We rejoice to find that the poetic genius of José 
Maria de Heredia, whose sonnets are the finest in the French 
language, has here received some measure of appreciation. 

The sale of over 20,000 copies of an educational work which 
does not exactly fall under the category of school books, is abun- 
dant proof of its supplying a real want. Such is the case with 
“ Practical Guide to English Composition and Essay-writing,”3 by 
Mr. Stewart Thompson, which is already in its seventh and en- 
larged edition. The author has collected a very large number of 
passages from a wide range of authors, including Miss Marie Corelli, 
to illustrate his subject. As heresy is said to be discoverable in 
the writings of all the Fathers of the Church, with the sole excep- 
tion of Gregory of Naziansen, so, too, grammatical errors, not 
always resulting from carelessness, may be found, on close examina- 
tion, in almost every standard author. In an age in which every- 
body rushes into print, some knowledge of the art of essay-writing 
is not unreasonably demanded from examination candidates, and 
this manual will be found very serviceable for the purpose. 

There is no better purge for self-complacency than to see our- 
selves and our most cherished institutions through foreign 
spectacles. In “ The English Stage of To-Day,’4 Dr. Mario Borsa 
presents us with a brilliant and suggestive monograph on a subject 
which he is competent to treat exhaustively. It is a melancholy 
but indisputable fact that contemporary British drama makes no 
appeal to the intellectual classes. London boasts fifty-nine theatres 
but, according to Dr. Borsa, lacks “a good prose drama,” and yet 
possesses more than half a score of more or less capable play- 
wrights, conspicuous amongst whom stands Mr. Pinero. We do 
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not propose to follow Mr. Borsa in his analysis of the causes of this 
decadence for which the King’s Reader of Plays, managers, 
“ restaurateurs-proprietors,” actor-managers, American Syndicates, 
and, lastl,y, the “great British public,’ are, in various degrees, 
responsible. All these factors have to be taken into account by 
the dramatist, who must keep a watchlful eye on the main chance. 
Sr. Borsa seems almost to rest his fain hopes of a dramatic renais- 
sance on the success of “the experimental theatre,” when it has 
raised the standard of revolt against its chief prophet, George 
Bernard Shaw, and divested itself of its philosophical pose, as well 
as its propagandist chatter. The Irish National Theatre, which is 
the outcome of the recent Celtic Renaissance, receives sympathetic 
treatment from Dr. Borsa, who also devotes a chapter to the 
literary drama, of which Mr. Stephen Phillips is the most gifted 
exponent. “ The English Stage of To-Day ” deserves to be widely 
read in its excellent translation. 

In “ Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Czsar,”5 Mr. 
Rice Holmes provides considerably more than a companion of his 
“ Czsar’s Conquest of Gaul”; he tells, in fact, the story of man’s 
life in this island from pre-historic times. The vast amount of 
materials already collected by archeologists fully justifies a 
synthetical work of this magnitude, which has occupied the author’s 
vacations for nearly thirty years. Mr. Rice Holmes has not only 
brought together in a single large, but not unwieldy, volume, the 
results and speculations of previous explorers in the same field, but 
has submitted them to a rigorous examination. He controverts 
commonly accepted opinions on Stonehenge and Ictis. The latter 
is neither Thanet nor the Isle of Wight, but must be identified with 
St. Michael’s Mount. His chapter on the Bronze Age and Voyage 
of Pytheas does tardy justice to a great explorer, whom Mr. Rice 
Holmes regards as the forerunner of Columbus. It is doubttul, 
however, if Pytheas ever saw Thule. Part II. is devoted to the 
Ethnology of Ancient Britain. As it is manifestly impossible in a 
short notice to attempt to criticise a work of such patient and pro- 
found scholarship as that before us, it only remains for us to thank 
the learned author for having placed within the reach of students of 
our early history a mass of information unobtainable even by read- 
ing the whole literature on the subject. 


5. ‘* Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Cesar.” By T. Rice Holmes, 
Hon. Litt. D (Dublin). Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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POETRY. 


Every schoolboy, at least in schools where some pretence is 
made to teach the elements of English literature, knows that Dray- 
ton was an Elizabethan who wrote a long poem entitled the 
“ Polyolbion,” and there his knowledge of this unjustly neglected 
poet usually begins and ends. On this voluminous task, the main 
theme of which is the grandeur, past, present, and future of Eng- 
land, -Drayton was engaged for nearly the whole of his poetical 
career, and on it his fame is most firmly based. “ Minor Poems of 
Michael Drayton,”! chosen and edited by Mr. Cyril Brett, show him 
as a sonneteer, satirist, composer of elegies, anacreontic odes, 
eclogues on a variety of subjects, in a variety of metres. He can 
be very tedious at times, but is capable, on occasion, of writing stir- 
ring verse, as, for instance, the “ Ballad of Agincourt,” and the love- 
parting sonnet beginning with :— 

“Since there’s no helpe, come, let us kisse and part,” 
and long but impetuous lines, such as— 

“Trim up her golden tresses, with Apollo’s sacred tree,” 
which afford a striking contrast to the archaic romance-metre, taken 
from Sir Thopas and its fellows, which appear in “ Dowsabel.” 
There are few traces of Euphuism about Drayton, and his “amours” 
or sonnets, are reminiscent of Sidney, Constable, and Daniel. 
Grammar is always a weak point with him. Mr. Brett has per- 
formed his critical labours with scholarly care and a wise conser- 
vatism, in the matter of punctuation. The volume is bound in soft 
vellum. 

Finnish enjoys the distinction of being the most difficult, and, 
at the same time, after Italian, the most musical language in Europe. 
It is not Indo-European at all, but agglutinative and only semi- 
inflectional, and is closely related to Esthonian, Lappish, Mord- 
vinian, and certain other tongues, spoken in parts of the Russian 
Empire, and is remotely allied to Turkish and Hungarian. A con- 
siderable’ vernacular literature has sprung up since Finland became 
a Grand Duchy of Russia, but the upper classes continue to employ 
Swedish as the medium of polite conversation and literature. J. L. 
Runeberg, though the most illustrious, is not, by any means, the only 
Finnlander whose writings are the glory of Sweden no less than of 
his own native land. From the old ballads of Finland several exten- 
sive collections were made by Elias Léyurot, the most famous of 
which bears the name of “ The Kalevala.” The first edition 
appeared in 1835, and contained 32 runos or cantos, but these were 
subsequently re-arranged and enlarged to 50 runos in 1849. Long- 
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fellow produced from the German version his “Song of Hiawatha,” 
which is rather a poor translation of the Finnish Epic. In 1869 Dr. 
J. M. Crawford published in New York a prose rendering of the 
whole poem. Mr. W. F. Kirby, author of “ The Hero of Esthonia,” 
now comes forward with a verse translation, entitled “ Kalevala : The 
Land of Heroes,” * which has been carefully revised by Professor 
Kaarle Krohn and Madame Aino Malmberg, of Helsingfors. The 
main difficulty which confronted the learned translator was fitting 
the Finnish names into even so flexible a metre as that of 
“ Hiawatha,” but he has succeeded admirably in accomplishing this 
task. Fclk-lorists, as well as admirers of poetry, will find these two 
volumes of unique interest. There is an Introduction, synopsis of 
every runo, and the notes contain everything that the general reader 
needs for elucidating the text. 

In ten lectures, half of which were delivered at Harvard 
University, in the present year, Dr. Gilbert Murray deals with “The 
Rise of the Greek Epic.” The learned author begins with a 
dignified protest against Hellenism being regarded as synonymous 
with Hedonism—a distorted view which finds support in the Grzeco- 
Roman statues. The fallacy of generalising from so weak a premise 
would seem too obvious to call for refutation, were it not that 
writers of a certain school had given it currency. Greece attained a 
great civilisation, and sustained it by heroic spiritual efforts. The 
Homeric question may never be solved, but the combined labours of 
philologists and archeologists seem gradually to be bringing it 
nearer solution. In these lectures Dr. Gilbert Murray presents his 
views on many common phrases and hypotheses of Homeric critic- 
ism. Nudllius addictus jurare in verba magistrt, he finds himself 
in general agreement with Dr. Leaf and the main tradition of Wolff, 
Lackmann, Kirchhoff, and Wilamovitz. So far as we are aware, he 
is the first to apply the conclusions of Canon Driver and other 
Biblical critics of the advanced school to illustrate the growth of the 


Greek Epic. 
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